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amphlets for the sick, 
aged, and shut-in, written by spe-— 
cialists in the field of counseling, to 
be read in between your pastoral 


December 


TEACHING MATERIAL 


We have found the article, “The Unloving 
Personality and the Religion of Love” by 


Sonaro Overstreet, which appeared in Pas- 


TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Volume 4, No. 34, 1953 
to be of particular value to us in the teach- 
ing of a couple of our courses. Since these 


are service courses and include an enroll- 


ment of approximately two hundred students 
per quarter, we have found it difficult for the 
students to get to this material in the Re- 
serve Library Room. We are anticipating the 
ccnstruction of a new $4,000,000 library 
within the next two or three years, but at 
present we are operating with very serious 


limitations 11 the way of library facilities. 


I am writing to request permission to du- 
plicate this article to be placed in the hands 
of students and to be used as teaching ma- 
terial, but not for commercial purposes. If 
this permission car be granted, it will be 
genuinely appreciated. 

BLAINE M. PorTER 
Department. Chairman 
College of Family Living 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


OUT OF WEDLOCK 

Back in March rejected Leontine 
Young’s Out of Wedlock because | thought 
I had a sufficient general grasp of her think- 
ing to. meet the circumstances of our set-up 
here. 

Meanwhile, we have accepted for treat- 
meilt one sixteen-year-old girl who is prob- 
ably pregnant, and have all but completed 
arrangements for the coming of a fourteen- 
year-old girl who had her baby about 4 
month ago. Since the problems dealt with 
in Out of Wedlock are getting closer to 
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GOOD FOR INDIAN PASTORS 


LETTERS 


home, I'd like to have you send me a copy 
of the book by return mail, if possible, on the 
assumption that there are still copies of it 
available to Book Club members at the reg- 
ular member’s price per copy. 

(NAME 


Enclosed please find my subscription re- 
newal for two years, and a check. 


You might be interested to know that I 
shall return to my educational missionary 
work under the United Church of Northern 
India in late summer and intend to make use 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY in my training pro- 
gram for Indian nationals in counseling 
work. Your publication is quite good and 
should be helpful to Indian pastors and 
teachers—although an explanatory note here 
and there might be needed as the materials 
may be a bit technical for them on occasion. 


C. W. 

United Church Compound 
Jullundur City 

Punjab, India 


TO THE. EDITOR | 3 


FILING ARRANGEMENT 

This letter will acknowledge receipt of 40 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for the work- 
shop on. counseling sponsored by the New 


Brunswick Division of the Mental Health 
Please accept our thanks for — 


Association. 
these. I trust some new subscriptions will 
follow. 

Your subscribers might. be interested’ to 
know about my arrangement for filing copies 
of PASTORAL 
bult with a cover that raises. In the top sec- 
tion it is 10” deep and has three compart- 
ments each 612” wide, and. it is 11” from 
tront to back. In this way one compartment 
holds all the present copies Of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY standing on end. By raising: the 


cover it is very easy to find the copy one 


wants without lifting them all out. 


I am a charter subscriber and also have 


subscription, and I expect the other two 


compartments will hold all the issues that | 


: will live to receive! 


I appreciate very much both the mag zine 

and the Book Club. 
George Street United Baptist Chureh 
I*redericton, N. B. 


PSYCHOLOGY. had a cabinet 


ANNOUNCING 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


An Interdisciplinary Approach 


Lawrence S. Bee 
University of Kansas 
Treating extensively many topics general- —. 


ly touched upon briefly or not at all, this — 
book develops a systematic theory of per- 


sonality patterns that different “people 


bring to courtship and marriage, and ap- 
plies this theory throughout. Drawn from 
many fields, the material has proved 
highly practical in actual use by various. 
clinicians. Complete case studies. 494 
pages + index. $5.50. 


THE FAMILY 


Its Function and Destiny 
Revised Edition 
Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen 


A well-ordered collection of articles—at 
once clarifying and extremely provoca- 
~tive-—by a host of eminent se sholars. Fea- 


tured in the revision is new material on 


the status of the family in Russia and 
Communist China, together with two new 
chapters: “The Parent and Child in 
Primitive Mythology” (Paul Radin) and 
“The Family in Negro Africa” (Paul and 
Laura Bohannan). 522 pages + index. 
$6.50. | 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me ........ copies of: 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONS, $5.50 


() THE FAMILY, Rev. Ed., $6.50 - 


Enclosed Send C.0.D. 
[| Charge to my account 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HE one minister in America whom we can present as Man of 
# the Month without the need to present. birthdate,* schools, de- 
grees, and positions is Harry Emerson Fosdick. So distinguished 
has been his leadership in so many areas of religious thought and 
life that everyone already knows these facts: his long pastorate of 
The Riverside Church, his long professorship at Union Theological 
Seminary, his long tenure.as the dean of radio preachers, his monu- 
mental list of books and other writings, and many other activities. 
There is no phase of religious life and work that has not been touched 
creatively by his hand, his voice, and his pen. | 
But certainly not least among his multitude of lasting achievements 
is the stimulus he has given to what we now call pastoral psychology. 


With many groups and on many occasions he has shared the story 


of how, in the midcourse of his remarkable ministry, he received new 
insight into the tremendous opportunities of the minister for helping 
people on personal problems. Generously, he credits this influence to 
Thomas W. Salmon, M.D., great pioneer in the mental health move- 
ment, and to others. But the fact is that his recognition of the need, 
and of the pastor’s obligation to help meet it, had unprecedented im- 
| plications and influence beginning more than a 
veneration ago. From that moment on, he never 

The WAN ceased, amid all his duties and opportunities, 
to save time for dealing with individual persons. 
of the : Many of his sermons came to reflect depths 
of insight that emerged as he actually worked 

i () \ | i with individuals and families. His writings, in- 
cluding pamphlets and articles, touched not only 

his tellow ministers but people in other pro- 
(Continued on page 66) 


*iditor’s Note: Just the same, our readers may be interested that Dr, Fosdick 
celebrated his 80th birthday on May 24th of this year. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Ministry 


ERTAINLY there are two sides of 
the experience of Christian voca- 
tion. Fundamentally, Christian voca- 
tion is a calling; we are chosen. On 


the other hand, we also choose, that is, 


we make a re to the call that we 
experience. 

This means that there are both theo- 
logical and psychological elements in 
any decision to enter a Christian voca- 


tion. The theological is concerned with 


the God-man relationship, and with the 
ultimate dimensions of the call and ac- 
ceptance. But no man makes such a 
decision who is not involved in the 
crucial experiences of human existence, 


_and these experiences have a profound 


bearing on the way in which he hears, 
understands, and responds to the call. 
Itis here that the psychological under- 


standing of man may throw some light 


on the decision for Christian vocation. 

Pastoral psychology, as a discipline, 
must understand both of these dimen- 
sions, be able to work within each of 
them, and understand how they are re- 
lated in experience. The weakness of 
much professional vocational guidance 


in relation to religious voc 


editorial 


as a Vocation 


ations 1s its 
lack of understanding of the theological 


dimension. The weakness of much 
theological vocational guidance has 


been its lack of insight into the human 
dimension. The pastoral psychologist 
must be able to move with equal ease 
in both dimensions. 

Therefore we make no apology for 
taking a psvchological approach to 
Christian vocation, within the under- 
standing that the psychological ap- 
proach is not a complete perspective on 
the problem. But it is a perspective 
which has been denied or ignored to 
the detriment of. both human being and 
of the Church. In this issue of PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY we have not aimed 
at-a comprehensive, systematic discus- 
sion of the subject. We have rather 
collected material from authors whom 
we felt had some particular contribu- 
tion to make, and even as we go to 
press, we. are wondering about poten- 
tial contributors we have missed. Each 


article in this issue has some particular 


thrust toward the theological or psy- 
chological undefstanding of the de- 
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cision for Christian vocation, or toward | 


a methodological approach to the prob- 
lem. But they do not say all there is to 
say on the subject. 

It would seem that such ‘discussions 
as these are crucial in the life of the 
Church today. Most every branch of 
the Christian Church faces an appalling 
shortage of ministers. In such a crisis, 
how selective should the Church be in 
accepting men who feel called to the 
ministry ? How are the theological and 
psychological dimensions of the call to 
the ministry related? What are the 
values and limitations of each ap- 
proach? What should be asked about 


the motivation of men who “‘feel” they. 


are called? What level of emotional and 
spiritual maturity should be expected ? 
What degree of neurosis should be ac- 
ceptable: What are the procedures by 
which candidates for Christian ordina- 
tion should be examined? What con- 
sideration should be given to the lay- 
men to whom these candidates are 
called to minister? Many church lead- 
ers are aware of. the administrative 
probiems created by an emotionally 
unbalanced or immature minister; are 
they equally aware of the damage that 
may be done to the laymen, particularly 
to children and youth by ministers with 
severe emotional distortions? What 
opportunities for emotional growth, 
counseling or psychotherapy should be 


given for those who are _ accepted? 
What is the relationship between in- 


tellectual and emotional preparation | 


for a Christian vocation ? 


Somewhere between the personal 
experience of being called and of an- 
swering that call, stands the Church, 
through which the call comes and into 
which the called enters for dedicated 
service. The leadership of the Church 
has a terrible responsibility in making 
its decision concerning who profess to 
be called. It is hoped that these articles 
increase the awareness of the reader to 
some insights and responsibilities. 


A. Wise 


Editor's Note. Because of lack of space it 
becomes necessary for us to publish the ma- 
terials of this issue on’ The Ministry as a 
Vocation in two separate sections. Part Two, 
which will be brought out during the coming 
year, will consist of, among other things, an 


outstanding analysis of the theological-psy-~ 


chological problems of the choice of the 
ministry as a vocation by Dr. Daniel D. 
Williams, Professor of Theology, Union 


Theological Seminary; a study of the min- 


istry by Dr. Frederick R. Kling, Director of 
The Ministry Study of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey; 
“Work and Personality Adjustment” by Dr. 
Leonard Small, an outstanding American 
psychologist, as well as a study of “Creative 
Problems of the Call to a Church Vocation” 
by Samuel Southard, Associate Professor of 
Psychology of Religion, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


Truth and Repose 


OD offers to every mind its choice between. the truth and repose. Take 


which you please—you can never have both . . 
. . gets rest, commodity, and reputation; but he shuts the 
door to truth. He in whom the love of truth predominates . . 
.. He submits to the inconvenience of suspense and of im- 


repose dominates . 


from dogmatism . 


. He in whom the love of 


. will abstain 


perfect opinion, but he is a candidate for truth, as the other is not, and respects 
the highest law of his being Watpo EMERSON 
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Psychology can begin to study the “call to the 
ministry’ through the understanding of re- 
_ligious symbolic formulations . .. but more 
deeply, psychology can study the processes with- 
in a person and in his interpersonal relations, 
which make up the configuration of experiences 
which are interpreted religiously as a call. 


The Call to 


Hi. IDEA of a Christian calling 

is clear in the New Testament. 
This calling is primarily to a life of re- 
demptive relationship with God in 
Christ which manifests itself in a re- 
demptive relationship with our fellow 
men. As God has loved us, so should 
we love others. It is to this life that all 
Christians are called, but the Christian 
calling often gets confused with creedal, 
institutional, and. personal criteria. An 
expression of the attitude in the New 


Testament is to be found in Ephesians 


4:1: “I therefore... . beg you to lead 
a life worthy of the calling to which 
vou have been called, with all lowliness 
and meekness, with patience, forbear- 
ing one another in love, eager to main- 
tain the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.” In the New Testament, it is 


also clear that this redemptive relation-_ 


ship is not one of sudden, perfect at- 
tainment, but one toward which there 
should be constant growth. It 1s one 
Which -is made possible through the 
grace of God, through the love which 


This article represents a new and extended 


Version of an address at the conference spon- 


sored by the Interboard Committee on Chris- 
tian Vocations of The Methodist Church, 
which subsequently appeared in an abridged 
form in “Religion in Life,” Winter 1953-54. 


the Ministry 


CARROLL A. WISE 


Professor of 
Psychology and Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinots 


has been manifest to us in Christ, but 
it-is also one in which the individual 
himself bears a responsibility for his 
own life and growth. The grace of God 
and personal responsibility are not tn- 
compatible experiences, and ‘the grace 
of God does not countermand the God- 
given freedom of the person to deter- 
mine his response to the Gospel. | 

Out of this general Christian calling, . 
certain individuals are called to be 
servants of the fellowship. The New 
Testament makes various distinctions 
between those who are called to preach 
and those called to serve in other ca- 
pacities. But it is also very clear that 
there is no differentiation of status to. 
be given to various forms of Christian 
service, that they each are informed by 


the same Spirit for the common good, 
that all members are of equal im- 


portance in the Christian community. 
This emphasis is significant in view of 
the status-achieving motivation which 
is often part of the Christian ministry . 
today. 
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It would also seem significant that 


the idea of a special calling in the New. 


Testament is worked out through the 
Christian fellowship. In Acts 13, the 
call to Saul and Barnabas came through 
the group in an act of worship. (See 
also Acts 6:1-6; Acts 1:21-26.) This 
again is in sharp contrast with the 
usual practice today where an individ- 
ual feels an inner call and then asks 
the group to validate him. 

Further, the New Testament is vi- 
tally concerned about the quality of re- 
lationships that are expressed in the 
Christian calling. This begins directly 
with Jesus. Those who profess to serve 
in the name of Christ should not be 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, but should 
partake of the genuine love of the 
Gospel of Christ and be able to com- 
municate that love to others. They 
should take the beam out of their own 
eye so they can see clearly to take the 
mote out of their brother’s eye. They 
are to serve rather than be served; that 
is, their service is to be a response to 
the genuine needs of others rather than 
a projection of their own needs, or a 
demand on others. 


HEN we turn to I Peter, we find 

an interesting list of qualifica- 
tions for the pastor. (I Peter 5:2-4.) 
“Tend the flock of God that is in your 
charge, not by constraint but willing- 
ly, not for shameful gain but eagerly, 
not as domineering over those in your 
charge but being examples to the 
flock.” Here Peter is concerned with 
attitudes and relationships, and he 
mentions several which modern psy- 
chologists would recognize as neurotic. 
In the first place, it is the flock of 
God ; it is not “my” church. Peter sug- 
gests a complete lack of possessiveness 
which could be refreshing if made real 
in many quarters today. There is a neu- 
rotic need in many ministers in our 


December 


culture to possess their church, rather 
than see it as a flock of God to be 


‘shepherded, and this need is reflected 


in casual conversation. 
Then the pastor is to serve spontane- 
ously and freely, not in a forced man- 


which indicates that he is strug- 


gling against negative motivation of 
some kind. Some pastors find in them- 
selves strong inhibitions which prevent 
them from rendering the service which 
consciously they would like to render. 
They have to force themselves to pre- 
pare sermons, to call on their people, 
and do many other things which area 
normal part of their ministry. Because 


-of their lack of freedom and_ spon- 


taneity, their ministry is never effective. 
Today we know that these conditions 
cannot be resolved by conscious deter- 
mination alone ; ; especially in the deeper 


_ instances there i is the need for pee 


logical therapy. 
Again in the pastoral ministry there 


should be an eagerness which grows 


out of joyous self-giving, rather than 


a seeking of shameful gain. This should. 


not be limited to financial gain, but 
should include the motivation of per- 
sonal status, ego prestige, and personal 
glory. Persons growing up in our cul- 
ture are likely to have these needs 
strongly developed, and may find real 
difficulty in changing to a more genuine 
Christian attitude. Furthermore, it_is 
so easy to disguise deep motives of 
seeking by conscious attitudes of serv- 
Ice. 
Finally, the author of I Peter exhorts 
pastors not to be domineering, but 
rather to be exainples. Here again we 


recognize an attitude grounded in anx-. 


iety and weakness which is compen- 
sated by a show of power over others. 


The pastor whose motives are more 


genuine does not need to force people, 
but is confident that the power of his 
example can be a genuine redemptive 
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influence. He is interested in what is 
happening to and between persons, not 
in forcing programs. The Christian 
Gospel speaks of a relationship between 
God and man which may be made real 
through personal relationships. | 


A S WE tturn from a consideration 

of the religious to the psychologi- 
cal dimensions of a Christian call, we 
face certain problems, the basis of 
which is our own attitude toward a 


psychological understanding of reli- 
_gious experience. 


For many there 
seems to be something desecrating in 
psychology as applied to religion, and 
they react by violent, rejection, denials, 
and arguments. 

Let us be clear as to what we mean 
by a psychological understanding of a 
call to the ministry. We mean simply 
an attempt to understand what this call 
means to the person who has it in terms 
of his emotional and intellectual life, in 
terms of his attitudes toward himself 


and his relationships to others. What _ 


does it mean when a person says, “I 


am going into the ministry because |. 


want to serve others,” or ‘“‘because God 
has called me,” or “I feel the need to 


preach to others,” or, “men do not 


know God and I-want to introduce 
them,” or many other statements which 


given? Theologically, the experi- 


ences expressed in these statements 


-may be understood in different ways, 


but the. basic question would be—what 
do these experiences mean in regard to 
the person’s relationship to God? Psy- 
chologically, we would ask—what do 
these statements mean in regard to the 


person’s relationship to himself; what 


are the emotional needs which are mo- 
tivating him in his decision? Neither 
theologically nor psychologically should 


such statements be taken naively at face — 
value; but to inquire into their psycho-- 


logical meaning in no way derogates 
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their theological meaning. Actually, 
there is a sense in which these two di- 
mensions are related. This is not on a 


level of superficial rationalization and 
agreement, but on a more profound 
level of comprehension of living reali- 
ties. Theology and psychology today 
stand in profound need of each other, 


though many adherents of each disci- 
_pline are not aware of this or have a 


need to be antagonistic to the other. 
Strictly speaking, the idea of the call 
to the ministry is a theological inter- 
pretation of a variety of human experi- 
ences. Even theologians do not agree | 
on exactly what constitutes a call, and 
this is to be altogether expected from 
the nature of the situation. The call to 
the ministry is not a matter of fact; it 
is a theological interpretation of a com- 
plex constellation of processes and ex- 
periences in the life of a person. As a 


theological interpretation, it attempts 
to state how a person and certain ex-. 


periences which he has had are related © 
to God. It cannot describe these ex- 
periences in any exact way without 
destroying the theological function, 
which is essentially on the level of 
meaning. Religious persons are con- 
stantly committing the fallacy of as- 
suming theological interpretations to be 
matters of fact. We have largely work- 
ed through this problem in certain spe- 
cific instances, but not in all. For ex- 
ample: it is understood today that the 
creation story in Genesis is a theologi- 
cal interpretation of creation, not a 
scientific description. It is not a state- 
ment of fact; it is a statement of mean- 
ing, of insight into the relationship of 
created things to ultimate reality, and 
ultimate reality carinot be described in 
the same category as created things. 
We have not learned this ini regard to 
many aspects of man, and it 1s this 
very condition which is the root of 
much confusion between religion and 
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psychology. Strictly speaking, psy- 
chology can begin to study the “‘call to 
the ministry” through the understand- 
ing of the religious symbolic formula- 
tions, not on the level of theological 
meaning. But more deeply, psychology 
can study the processes within a person 
and in his interpersonal relations, 
which make up the configuration of ex- 
periences which are interpreted re- 
ligiously as a call. So long as we con- 
fuse theological meaning and language 
with factual description and language, 
and turn theological realities into 
things or reduce them to facts, then we 
will be in a state of confusion to which 
we can react only with fear and hos- 
tility in the face of the more accurate 
factual descriptions of science. 


OR HONEST practical purposes 

then, we shall speak theologically 
of the call to the ministry, but psycho- 
logically of the decision of a person to 
enter a sacred vocation. In any experi- 
ence which can be interpreted as a call, 
there is always a decision. A decision 
is always a culmination of psychological 
processes, conscious or unconscious, or 
both. Psychology can study what goes 
on in a person in the process of decision 
making ; it can study the conflicting as- 
pects of personality which are involved 
in the decision, and it can study the re- 
lation of the decision to the growth and 
integration of the person. It cannot 
validate a call in a religious sense; but 
it can help the Church to validate calls, 
as the Church must, by contributing to 
an understanding of the person in- 
volved. 

To develop fuily a psychological ap- 
proach to the decision for the ministry 
is quite beyond the scope of an article. 
Other articles in this issue will con- 
tribute to this problem, as will other 
articles contribute to the theological 
problem. At the risk of being misun- 


derstood and of being accused of too 


broad generalizations, I shall attempt 


some formulations in regard to a psy- 


chological approach. These can serve 
as a base line for the reader to work out 
from and modify as his knowledge and 
experience gives him cause. 

The first generalization is that every 
vocational decision is the decision of a 
person, and is subject to all of the com- 
plexities and vicissitudes in the life of 
that person in his total experiences and 


_relationships. In a sense, there is no 


such thing as a special vocational psy- 
chology, but more profoundly the psy- 
chological processes of a person as they 


bear on his decision for a vocation. The 


same processes may also bear on his 


decision to marry or not to marry, or 


what kind of a person to marry, or to 


be a doctor or a salesman, or many 


other decisions. The emphasis here is 
that the decision is made by a person, 
and it is the person that we are trying 


to understand psychologically. It is false - 


to study the “call” as isolated from the 
whole person, and its meaning may 
differ in different persons. 

The second generalization is an 
elaboration of the first. Any vocational 
decision expresses the needs, drives, 
and basic patterns and relationships of 
the person making that decision. The 
need for belonging and love, for self- 
esteem or the esteem of others, the 
need to express one’s inner patterns 
such as submissiveness or dominance, 
the need to express and develop one’s 
abilities and potentialities, or to become 
oneself—all of these are important ele- 


ments in vocational decisions, including 


decisions: for a_ religious profession. 


These needs, and others, exist in dif- | 


ferent persons in varying intensities, 
and conflicts involving them exist in 
different degrees. Therefore, any psy- 
chological understanding of a voca- 
tional decision must be an understand- 
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ing of the unique as well as common _ 


aspects of a person. 


A third generalization is that in our 
culture vocational decisions are made 


largely at an age when the person has 


not vet been able to achieve a high 


level of emotional or religious maturity. 


Actually, some vocational decisions, 
and the struggles which accompany 
them, are in themselves attempts to re- 


solve conflicts and arrive at a higher | 


level of maturity. For example, we 
have known young people who have 
had intense struggles growing out of 
dependence-responsibility needs. How- 
ever, we should expect that whatever 
immaturities, mneuroticisms, or even 
psvchotic tendencies which might exist 
ina given person will play some part 
in his vocational choice and in the man- 


_ ner in which he seeks to live out his de- 
cision. Also, we should not expect 


young persons to have yet been able 
to achieve the high level of love of 
neighbor as a motivating force in 
Christian service which the New Testa- 
ment makes normative. They have not 
had time nor the fullness of experience 
for such growth. | 


A fourth generalization is that in anv 
vocational decision unconscious as well 
as conscious factors are operating. Any 
view which limits the understanding to 
conscious .processes is very superficial. 
Often the really controlling and deter- 
mining elements in a decision are un- 
conscious, that is, the individual is not 
at all aware of them, or only dimly so. 
Yet they. may be very strong. Not all 
of these unconscious factors are un- 
healthy, as for example, a boy’s identi- 
feation with a minister which leads 


him to become interested in the min- 


istry. Under some circumstances this 
may be unhealthy, and under others 
healthy, but the greater the level of 
awareness the healthier it can become. 


Sometimes unconscious factors, such as 


euilt feelings, influence- a person to 


feel he is called much more strongly 


than either he or his closest friends 
realize. It should be remembered that a 
religious calling offers a great oppor- 
tunity for delusional self-interpretation — 
of the kind that inflates the ego and 
feeds pride and other defenses. Some- 
times unconscious factors, because of © 
their strong and mysterious nature, are 
interpreted or misinterpreted as being 
the direct working of God in human 
life. 


A N IMPORTANT aspect of both © 

unconscious and conscious factors 
is the person’s conception of himself, 
his ideas and feelings about who he is, 
what kind of a person he is, and how 
others should relate to him. Another 
way of saying this is in terms of the in- 
dividual’s fantasy of himself. Often in- 
dividuals have active conscious fan- 
tasies of themselves, while they conceal 
from their awareness the real meaning 
of the fantasy. Thus they may fantasy — 
themselves as a great person, or a 
powerful person, or a strong leader, 
without permitting themselves to be-. 


come aware of the meaning of the fan- 


tasy in their personality structure and 
dynamics. Such fantasies, conscious or 
unconscious, may have a powerful in- 
fluence on vocational decisions, since it 
is in vocations that we seek to bring 


into fulfillment that which we think 


and feel we are. This gets below the 


decision to go into the ministry, for 


example, to the way in which the in- 
dividual will work out his ministry, 
what kind of a minister he will be. A 
self-fantasy of being a great leader or 
one of being in a humiliating relation- 


~ ship to others,. will lead to different 


kinds of ministries, and each may be 
disguised by conscious show of hu- 
mility and theological rationalizations. 
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A person who feels himself as inferior — 


may be strongly attracted to the mis- 


sion field because there he sees himself 


as a superior working with inferiors. 
This is both unhealthy and unchristian, 
but it has been known to be a large 
factor in the “‘call to the mission field”’ 
which certain individuals have felt. 
More study is needed of the relation of 
self-fantasy to both the decision for and 
the fulfillment of a religious ministry. 
A fifth generalization is that in our 
culture, relationships with parents and 
other significant adults play a large 
part, both consciously and unconscious- 
ly, in decisions for religious work. 
These relationships may operate either 
for or against a given decision. A boy 
may decide to go into the ministry be- 


cause his mother, or some other per-. 


son, wants him to, and he may ra- 
tionalize this as a divine call. Or he 
may rebel against the idea of the min- 
istry because he is essentially in rebel- 
lion toward a parent or other authority 
figure. Or a boy may avoid the min- 
istry because he knows that a parent, 
whom he has a strong need to please, 
does not want him to become a min- 
ister. Acceptance or rejection, pressure 
for or against, and other aspects of 
parental relationships may figure con- 
sciously or unconsciously in vocational 
decisions. 

Our next generalization may be dis- 
turbing to some readers since it deals 
with psychological aspects of a person's 
religion. It is simply that while a per- 
son may intellectually accept ideas 
about God and his relation to God 
which are in harmony with generally 
accepted Christian theological formula- 
tions, his deeper emotional responses 
will follow the pattern of his basic per- 
sonality structure, and his general use 
of religious ideas or realities will not 
be on a more mature level than his gen- 
eral personality structure. Another way 


of saying this is that a person’s re- 


sponses to religious objects will be de- 
termined by the kind of a person he is. 
For most people this means a mixture 
of healthy and unhealthy patterns. A 
crucial factor is whether the person’s 
healthy attitudes and relationships are 


dominant, or whether unhealthy atti- 


tudes are dominant in his religious life. 
A deeply dependent person will be 


deeply dependent in his religious life; 


in one who is motivated strongly by 
guilt or hostility or anxiety, these will 
be prominent. Where an individual is 
open to new insights and growth is 
taking place, his religious life will par- 


take in and assist in this growth. 


Where an individual is predominantly 
defensive in his reactions, he will be 
defensive against new religious insights 
and growth, and will also, paradoxi- 
cally, use religion as a defense against 
growth. A rather extreme illustration 
of this is a man who stated that he felt 


a strong call into the ministry, but who 
also felt very inadequate to deal with 
aspects of his personality which made © 


him a failure in several pastoral assign- 
ments. Being very dependent as well as 
defensive, he took the position that God 
would have to change him into a suc- 


cessful pastor, and that he had no re- 


sponsibility for himself. 


HAT DO these generalizations 

mean for counseling with young 
people struggling with vocational prob- 
lems? 

In the first place, they mean that 
counseling should be considered essen- 
tially as a process aimed at helping the 
person grow in_ self-awareness. Of 
course, most such counseling begins 
with a problem or a question, but from 
these as starting points counseling 
should move back into the roots of the 
question in the emotional life and re- 


lationships of the person. Self-aware- 
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ness is never a purely subjective mat- 
ter, since the growing self is always a 
synthesis (with more or less integra- 
tion and conflict) of subjective and ob- 
jective elements of experience, of in- 


ternal and interpersonal relationships. 


Self-perception and _ perception of 
others and the world seem to follow 
similar patterns and dynamics ; that 1s, 
fear or love in one dimension is ac- 
companied by fear or love in the other. 


A person’s vocation is one of the chiet 


means at a human being’s disposal for 
investing his energy in relationships 
with objective reality in a satisfying 
manner. In this way his work becomes 
part of himself even as he becomes part 
of his work. Mere work without emo- 
tional satisfactions is drudgery, because 
this investment, this I-Thou relation- 
ship is not present. It is this growing 
awareness of “who I am,” this aware- 
ness of one’s self as a person with po- 
tentiality at his disposal, which gives 
rise to a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the use of the self. It 


also leads to a sense of relationships 


with others and with God which ac- 
knowledges the grace which has come 
into life, without which we would not 


be persons, and in turn leads to a - 
gracious attitude toward others which - 


is the Christian basis for service, that 
is, the free giving of self to others. This 
kind of self-awareness opens the way 
toa free decision, rather than one com- 
pulsively arrived at. So much voca- 
tional guidance and pastoral counseling 
never arrives at this level and it sells 
persons terribly short. 

It follows from this that counseling 
on vocational problems is a process of 
helping a person work out his own de- 
cision rather than a matter of guiding 
him into a decision or advising hin) 
and certainly not coercing nor selling 


him. Only the person who is secure in 


himself can do this kind of counseling, 


dependent nature, their 


since only this kind of person is free 

from the kind of anxiety which makes 

us want to push or control others. 
What we have been saying leads to 


the further statement that such coun- 


seling is with a person, not with a prob- 
lem. While the problem may be the 
presenting need, or the focal point of 
tension, to deal with the problem and 
ignore the person is to do harm. One 
sees such techniques at times in the 
faulty use of tests, where tests become 
the answer and the person becomes a 
munor issue. One sees it again in the 
pastor who places some _ theological 
consideration in the fore and again ig- 
nores the person. Theology was made 
lor persons, not persons for theology. 
“As one who counsels with theological 
students and. pastors, I have become 
aware of many situations where harm 
has been done because the person has 
been ignored or minimized in favor of 
some preconceived “answer” to a prob- 
lem. 


HERI is a fear in the minds of 

some that such counseling will not’ 
lead people into religious work, and 
that the pastor must be more of a-re- 
cruiter than a counselor. It actually de- 
pends a great deal on what these terms 
mean. In a ‘theological seminary, one 


becomes aware of a group of students 


who were “led,” “recruited,” or ‘“per- 
suaded,” to go into the ministry or 
other religious work. These students 
have either a weak or a compulsive mo- 
tivation toward their work. Some of 
them are lackadaisical about their study 
and vocation, not using their potential 
to anything like a maximum level, in- 
deed often failing or just getting by. 
They have been sold, but they have 
never for themselves really accepted 
what they have been sold. Being of a 
“sales resist- 
ance” is low, and they fear possible re- 
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jection of others and guilt in them- 
selves if they leave the ministry. The 
compulsive individual goes about his 
study and work with a drive which may 
carry him to positions of power, but 
inwardly he is terribly at odds with 
himself and others, and he ‘uses others 
for his own ends rather than serving 
them as persons. 


The kind of counseling which pro-_ 


motes the growth and _ self-awareness 
of the person does not necessarily lead 
men away from religious work, in spite 
of fears that this may happen. This will 
happen only where the motivation 
toward religious work was not genuine- 
ly the individual’s own or where it 


grew out of a too strong component ot 


unhealthy needs. My observation has 
been that these are a minority of cases. 
Actually, through counseling and psy- 
chotherapy many find a deeper and 
more mature motivation for Christian 
service. Though the need to be de- 
pendent or to expiate guilt may have 
been a Jarge part of the original de- 
cision, the ability to give oneself in 
love now becomes a dominant part of 
the motivation. The counselor who feels 
the pressure for large numbers will 
have a problem here; the counselor 
who is deeply concerned with what is 
happening to persons will not have a 
problem. 


HAT ABOUT the place of tests 

in pastoral counseling on voca- 
tions’ First, tests are a diagnostic tool, 
and have no real therapeutic value. To 
tell a person his test results may in- 
tensify his problem, not solve it. Tests 
give information which may be helpful 
to the counselor, provided he knows 
how to use this information. 


This leads to the second comment on 
tests, and here we intend to be some- 
what dogmatic. The person who is not 


December 


trained to use tests should not use 
them. To be trained means that one 
has to have considerable background 
in the area which the test proposes to 
measure, and one has to have consider- 


able knowledge of the test itself and 


what it actually produces, where its pit- 


falls and limitations are. One has to 


know how to put test results together 
with other information about the per- 
son, as test results in themselves are 
insufficient evidence. Too many persons 
try to use tests simply by reading the 


‘manual which comes with the test, but 
this results in a mechanical approach 


which has ‘real dangers. The pastor 
who is not trained in the use of tests 
should either get training or call in a 
psychologist to assist him at this point. 

We come now to one of the most 
difficult problems for those charged 
with admissions to theological semi- 
naries or into official ministerial rela- 
tionships : how do we assess the poten- 


_tiality of a candidate for religious 


work? Against what criteria should a 
candidate be measured? Certainly aca- 
demic work is not~ sufficient, since 
many men who did poorly academically 
became successful ministers. Their real 
potential was never expressed in their 
academic achievements. But how do we 


distinguish this man from his brother 


who also makes ai academic 
achievement but who also will achieve 
but little in the ministry? Or the man 


with high academic achievement, but. 


who fails in the ministry? What does 
the modern ministry require from a 
man in terms of the man? In terms of 
his training? Many laymen say that 
they can endure bad preaching if they 
receive an effective pastoral ministry. 


This suggests that the quality of inter- 


personal relationships which a pastor 
has the ability to create with his people 
is an important criterion. If this is ac- 
cepted, then it 1s clear that a large part 
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of our problem is that of helping young 
men mature so that their potential for 
effective pastoral relationships is ac- 
tualized. This means more than just 
lending a sympathetic ear or the will- 
ingness to help a man find a job, for 
these things may be superficial. When 


and for what does a good pastor per- 


mit his people to be dependent on him, 
and when and for what does he place 
responsihility on them? What is the 
Gospel which the pastor mediates to 
people, and what does such communi- 
cation require of the pastor as a per- 
son? How do we relate the require- 
ments of the Gospel to the potentiality 
of the candidate ? | 

The counseling approach provides 


material which bears on the answers . 


to these questions. The counseling ap- 
proach would place the responsibility 
for these answers largely on the indi- 
vidual himself: how does he assess 
himself in relation to the function and 
tasks of the ministry ? Counselors dif- 


fer, and in clear cases some would tell 


< young person that in their opinion 
he is not suited to the ministry, while 
others would not. This does not solve 
the problem of the Church, since from 
New Testament days the Church clear- 
lv has felt a responsibility for the selec- 
tion of its ministers. 


Obviously the situation calls for co- 
operative relationships between those 
charged with the acceptance of a candi- 
date and those who are counselors. To- 
day this is taking place in an increasing 
degree. Such co-operation is possible 
without violating the confidences: of a 
counselee; it really becomes a three- 
cornered relationship in which the 
counselee is accepted by the others as 
the person most concerned in the mat- 
ter. Such approaches are producing 
some very desirable results, and, if a 
man is not accepted into the ministry, 
he is helped to become a good layman, 
and the Church has need of these, too. 


Spirit and Age 


i bedalaie is inherently or invincibly young except spirit. And spirit can 
enter a human being perhaps better in the quiet of old age and dwell there 


more undisturbed than in the turmoil of adventure . . 


. Old places and old 


persons in their turn, when spirit dwells in them, have an intrinsic vitality of 
which youth is incapable; precisely the balance and wisdom that comes from 
long perspective and broad foundations.—GrorGE SANTAYANA, Aly host the 


World 


Value of Tension 


ws tension between philosophy and religion seems inevitable, there ts 
no reason why it cannot be a creative rather than a destructive tension. 
Religion can contribute vision and imagination to philosophy as well as themes 
and problems for philosophic analysis. Conversely philosophy can contribute 
to religion a sense of rational and critical responsibility. In view of these 
mutual benefits, it is one of the great tragedies of the present time to see 
philosophy and religion so completely divorced from each. other. When this 
happens, religion runs the danger of falling into arbitrary and irrational dog- 
matism, and philosophy becomes increasingly empty analysis, without sub- 
stance or relevance to common human concerns. In this. respect the position 
of such contemporary philosophical. tendencies as logical positivism may be 


compared to the vanishing smile of the Cheshire cat.—JoHn A. Hurtcurson, 
~Fatth, Reason, and Existence 
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The intrusion of the deepest unconscious level 
into the vocational development must be taken 
as valid expression of the underlying transcen- 
dental character of man. It depends on the sol- 
idity of the inner structure of the person and 
on the right understanding of the environment 
whether the labor of the irrational crisis will 
end in a spiritual still-birth or will lead to a 


religious rebirth. 


Unconscious Motivation in the Choice of the 
Ministry as Vocation 


N the course of the current century 

the concept of unconscious motiva- 
tion has become increasingly popular 
and acceptable to the educated lay- 
man. In general this is considered 
mainly from the point of view of in- 
dividual health and effectiveness, but 
in the case of the minister the 1m- 
portance of unconscious attitudes is 
most significant for the people around 
him. The parishioners are subjected 
not only to the overt influence of their 
spiritual leader, but also to the oper- 


ation of his unconscious bias. The latter 


may cause serious problems because for 
all practical purposes, a minister may 
appear healthy, intelligent, industrious, 
and what he says may agree with the 
best values of his professed faith. If, in 
spite of all these qualifications, a sig- 
nificant number of individuals in the 
congregation, or the congregation as a 
whole, are not faring. well, the tend- 
ency is to rationalize disappointments. 

The minister in particular will be in- 
clined to blame the influence of his 
predecessor, or the characters of the 


parishioners, or the social setting, or — 


the inadequacy of the parish resources. 
The cause, however, may be in his own 


gv of Everyday Life: 
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personality. For instance, his uncon- 
scious motivation may be the drive for 
individual leadership, uninfluenced by 
others because he grew up with a de- 
fensive attitude regarding the demands 
and emotional influences of his family 
or of his social milieu. Parishioners are 
liable to feel the underlying spirit of 


rejection even though they may be at 


a loss to explain adequately why they 
feel uncomfortable with the man. 

To some extent people may use cues 
which the minister provides uncon- 
sciously by the mechanisms’ which 
Freud described in his Psychopatholo- 
slips of the 
tongue, of the pen, forgetting, acci- 
dents, etc. He pointed out that people 
often do not even notice their own mis- 
takes, or that they dispose of them by 


means of some rationalization such as 


pressure of work, fatigue, etc. ; but out- 
siders notice and often they interpret 
their observations correctly even with- 
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out benefit of psychoanalytical train- 
ing. Motivations. stemming from the 
childhood experiences of the minister 
and causing neurotic complications are 
real, but represent only the most super- 
ficial level of the unconscious mind 
which may affect the success of the 
ministry. 

The research of Szondi “’ has pro- 
vided proof that people react to each 
other also on a deeper level of the un- 


conscious: the inherited psychological 


constitution. The latter communicates 
itself by way of physiognomical expres- 
sion to which people respond intuitive- 
ly according to their own constitutions. 
On this basis Szondi developed a test 
series of forty-eight pictures, composed 
of six sequences of the same eight types 


of psychiatric case. The latter are all | 


victims of eight different extremes of 
psychological needs which to some ex- 
tent are common to every human be- 


ing: affection, aggression, capacity for 
control of affectionate or of aggressive 


impulses, acquisitiveness, enjoyment of 
relationships, tendency of the ego to 
set itself apart from the world and 
tendency of the ego to fuse with the 
world. According to one’s individual 
psychological. constellation one re- 
sponds with sympathy, antipathy, or 
indifference to the eight types of rep- 
resentative faces. Such reactions take 
place irrespective of what the conscious 
impression of the faces may be. It 


‘could be demonstrated that interper- 


sonal relationships in work, marriage, 


and friendship are governed to a con- © 
siderable extent by the interaction of 


specific constitutional dispositions 
which are unconsciously drawn toward 
one another. 


STILL deeper level of the un- 
conscious is involved in the 
choice of the ministry: the religious 


archetypes to which Jung “ has de- 


voted the major part of his research. 
He demonstrated that humanity may 
express its religious side in forms 
which on the surface seem to be com- 
pletely different and even contradic- 
tory. Analysis of the symbolical mean- 
ing of these forms, however, reveals a 
striking similarity of the unconscious 
process in which man transcends his 
earth-bound instinctuality and reaches 
out for spiritual freedom. This deepest 
level of the unconscious processes in 


the minister rarely becomes accessible 


to direct observation except under the 
conditions of Jungian analysis. In some 
cases, however, the transcendental 
realm of the soul breaks through into 
the conscious ego and produces. an 
overwhelming conversion experience 
such as Saint Paul’s on the road to 
Damascus. Similar events seem to be 
characteristic of the lives of many great 
religious leaders, but not of the average 
minister. Few people seem to have a 
strong enough ego which is capable of 
staying rational under the direct im- 
pact of the numinous. : 
Boisen ‘’ has given a vivid account 
of his own psychotic episode which 
moved him to become the religious 
leader in the current efforts for the in- 
tegration of religious and psychiatric 
knowledge. He collected other his- 
torical and clinical examples of spirit- 
ual reorganization following a period in 
which the original values and thought © 
processes: of the personality had been 
shattered. In many cases, however, the 
individual proves incapable of integrat- 
ing the experience and ends in chronic 
psychotic isolation..In such cases the 
individual may identify himself -with 
superpersonal powers and become a 
caricature of the mystic’s experience of 
God. As Jung pointed out repeatedly, 
particularly in Psychology and Re- 
ligion, ‘” “sacred images expressive of 
important unconscious factors, together 
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with the ritual, since time immemorial, 
(haye) been a safe way of dealing with 
the unaccountable forces of the uncon- 
scious mind.” 


A healthy instinct causes most people 
to avoid the direct experience of the 
transcendental world, even after as 
popular a writer as Aldous Huxley “? 
encouraged the use of mescalin as an 
easily available method for visiting the 
world of the mystics. This author 
claimed that “to most people mescalin 
-is almost completely innocuous,” but 
he omitted to emphasize the important 
fact that the only people who use 
mescalin habitually do so as part of a 
religious ritual, pagan in the case of 
the Mexican Indians, christianized by 
the members of the Native American 
Church in the United States. Their 
transcendental experience is tied safe- 
_ly to concrete symbols. Those who took 
mescalin for experimental purposes 


and gained important insights from it 


were often as Huxley reminds us, 
“men of first rate ability,” well enough 
grounded in human reality that they 
were capable of withstanding the im- 
pact of supernatural experiences. Some 
individuals, however, can be seriously 
damaged by such “artificial psychosis” 


as this writer discovered when he and 2. 


number of his colleagues served as 
guinea pigs in a mescalin experiment 
more than thirty years ago. One par- 
ticipant became a chronic schizophren- 
ic, another suffered greatly. Most of 
those who gained very positive insights 
still did not feel any temptation to re- 
peat the experiment. 


PONTANEOUS, as well as arti- 
ficially induced, psychotic episodes 
with religious content are often experi- 
enced as equivalent to a direct call 
from God. From the psychiatric point 
of view many times such visions or 


December 


auditory hallucinations must be con- 
sidered as a serious trial of vocation 
rather than as proof of it. “Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” On the 
other hand, the intrusion of the deepest 
unconscious level into the vocational 
development must be taken as_ valid 
expression of the underlying transcen- 
dental character of man. It depends on 
the solidity of the inner structure of 
the person and on the right understand- 
ing of the environment whether the 
labor of the irrational crisis will end in 
a spiritual still-birth or will lead toa 
religious rebirth. Although this type of 
motivation for the ministry is rare, it 
calls for consideration on account of 
the danger that this type of candidate 
be considered in a one-sided manner, 
either too positively on account of the 
religious content, or too negatively on 
account of the psychiatric form of his 
experience. 


A similar dilemma presents itself to 
the psychiatric examiner when _ he 
studies the motivations which stem 
from the personal circumstances under 
which the candidate grew up. Often 
one finds certain typical childhood situ- 
ations which suggest that the candidate 
seeks the ministry as a compensation 
for various childhood frustrations, for 
instance isolation because he has_ been 
an only child or the only boy in a series 
of girls, or because he has been physi- 
cally handicapped. In many cases the 
boy grew up under the influence of a 
mother who dominated the father in- 
tellectually or socially; in other ‘cases 
the boy came from a poor socio-eco- 
nomic background but fitted into a 


_more cultured social group through his 
intellectual ability or his aesthetic sen- 


sitivity. Others had a loveless or broken 
home and the church alone gave them 
the feeling of being “in one’s father’s 
house.” Religious vocation then 


“appear as superficial rationalization for 
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such egotistical needs as socio-economic 
or emotional security, escape from ag- 
gressive competition, or from normal 
sexuality. Sometimes the candidate may 


seek not so much the service of God: 
and man, but rather, motivated by fan-_ 


tasies of wielding magic powers, the 


position of a primitive medicine man, 


although his theology may be orthodox. 

Having been the examiner, “’ and 
in many cases the therapist of well over 
500 ministers and candidates for the 
ministry over the last twenty years, this 


writer has come to the conclusion that 


99 


these ‘‘all too human,”’ selfish motiva- 
tions should not be overestimated. In 
some cases unworthy motivation causes 
guilt feelings which unconsciously force 
the candidate to eliminate himself from 


the ministry, e.g., some with excellent 


college grades fail academically in semi- 


| nary, some misbehave compulsively in 


sexual matters or in the form of exces- 


sive drinking. Often; however, non- 


religious determinants prove to be in- 
cidental to a man’s valid feeling that 
he has a vocation for the ministry. The 
infantile motivations should certainly 
be considered carefully, but only as part 
of the total personality, because in other 


people they lead to different vocational . 


choices such as medicine, the armed 
services, the stage, faith healing, or the 
like. What Freud observed about the 
relationship between infantile trauma 
and neurosis holds equally true for the 
relationship between childhood milieu 
and vocation: the decisive element for 
a constructive or destructive develop- 
ment is the quality of the inherited 
constitution. The latter is determined 
by the relative strength and direction 
of the psychological needs, which can 
be tested by the Szondi method men- 
toned in the beginning of this article. 


minister presents 
in the Szondi test the following 


profile: his affectionate needs are 


balanced ‘between personal and_ subli- 


mated objectives. In the task of main- 
taining this often difficult balance he is 
aided by the tendency to devote his ag- 
gressive tendencies to impersonal goals 
and to subordinate it to the control of 
conscience and to inhibit the display of 
personal emotions. He is inclined to 
hold on to the personal relationships he » 


_has formed and to enjoy them. His ego 


is characterized by the repression of. 
tendencies to isolate himself and a con- 
scious or unconscious need to become 
part of a transcendent relationship 
with the world. This description should 
not be understood as:a rigid formula . 
to separate the sheep from the goats. 
Particularly in the individual case, one 
has rarely the opportunity to establish 
a basic profile because one has rarely 
an opportunity to administer on = suc- 
cessive days the full series of 6-10 tests 
which would reveal the stable and un- 
stable features in the given personality. 
Furthermore, outstanding: achievements 
may come from individuals who deviate 
from the social norm. The prophetic 
tvpe of minister is likely to differ from 
those who work within the framework 


of a tradition. 


The preceding remarks indicate that 
this writer does not consider psycho- 
logical testing of the unconscious mo- 
tivations of ministers a method which 
by itself alone provides clear-cut an- 
swers to the question of vocation. This 


estimate agrees with the conclusions ot 


Il. Richard Niebuhr, 1D. D. Wilhams, 
and J. M. Gustafson ddvance- 
ment of Theological Education,* New 
York, 1957) who report on their study 
of testing procedures in twenty-eight 
representative seminaries, namely, that 
their use of the tests is of an expert- 
mental nature and relevant to the coun- 


* This book was a recent Dividend Selection - 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
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seling rather than to the admission of 
students. This experiment, however, !s 
strongly recommended under the con- 
dition that the selection and use of the 
tests is adapted to the particular pur- 
pose. Having seen a considerable num- 
ber of psychiatric and psychological re- 
ports which failed to serve their pur- 
pose, this examiner wishes to make the 
following points: 

1. The psychological examination 
should not be used primarily as a 
means of screening out psychiatric 
cases. Very rarely does one find path- 
ology which is so serious that it would 
definitely exclude a man from the min- 
istry and, at the same time, so hidden 
that it would have escaped the atten- 
tion of the clergy and layman who saw 
him before he came up for psychologi- 
cal examination. This does not mean 
that the psychiatrist may not find dis- 
turbances in the private lives of candi- 
dates who made an impression of being 
“socially well adjusted.” The problem 
of the psychiatric examiner is to eval- 
uate the significance of such findings 


for the future health and ministry of - 


the given person, particularly if he 
deals with a young man who is still 
inexperienced and untried. in many 
spheres of existence. 

2. Psychological tests should not be 
of the questionnaire type, such as the 
Strong. Vocational Interest test, the 
Aliport-Vernon Study of Values, the 
Bernreuter and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic personality inventories. They do 
not reach the unconscious motivations, 
and they therefore invite responses de- 
termined by wishful thinking. The only 
tests which reflect the unconscious lay- 
ers of the personality, regardless of the 
-verbalizations used, are the so-called 
“projective techniques” : 

a) [The Szondi test, described 

above is based on the affect 
elicited by portraits which do 


not reveal their psychiatric 
classification to the conscious 
mind of the observer. 

b) The Rorschach test ‘” is based 
on the interpretation which the 
testee gives to non-representa-— 

inkblots. 

c) The drawing tests of Koch ‘ 
and of Machover ‘ are based 
on the way a person draws a 
tree and a person. 


The three testing approaches com-. 


plement each other because they are 
focused on three different. manifesta- 
tions of the unconscious: the emotional 
tension of eight different psychological 
needs, the way ten different life situ- 


ations are experienced in the Rorschach 


cards, and the way an individual places 
himself actively into his environment 
represented by his drawings. 

3. The tests should be interpreted 
against the background of two self- 
images which the candidate gives of 
himself in writing: 

a) His spontaneous autobiogra- 

phy. 
His self-evaluation with re- 
spect to the specific functions 
which are important for the 
ministry: thinking, authority, 
sex, aggression, community, 
anxiety, religion, ministration, 
an insight into his strengths 
and limitations, his special 
abilities and leadership. 

4. The examiner should discuss with 
the candidate those aspects of the self- 
image which deviate from the conclu- 
sions suggested by the tests. Important 
motivations of which the candidate 
seems to be unconscious can be sug- 
gested to the candidate in a construc- 
tive, non-traumatic way by facing him 
with his own pertinent imagery as it 1s 
apparent in the Rorschach and in the 
drawings. The reaction to such seélf- 
confrontation clarifies the interpreta- 
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tions of the examiner, particularly re- 
garding the possibilities of spontaneous 
growth, or of psychotherapeutic help. 
This procedure appears to be far su- 


perior to abstract formulations of a> 


problem in judgmental psychological 
terms such as hostility, dependency, 
exhibitionism, and latent homosex- 
uality. Such terms are easily resented 


and repressed, but the self-produced 


imagery is apt to be remembered, even 
if the candidate tries to rationalize it 
away during the interview. | 

5. Psychological reports to the ec- 


clesiastical authorities should be specif- 
tc and concrete in the same way in 


which the candidate is given a picture 
of his particular personality, in terms 
of a future in the ministry. Obviously 
the examiner must use judgment 
whether he will tell the authorities 
more or less than what he told the 
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candidate. Since psychological evalua- 
tions are always difficult and their use- 
fulness dependent on the personalities 
involved, it is desirable that the ex- 
aminer know the recipient of his re- 
port, particularly his capacity for pas- 
toral use of the information given. 
More important, however, is the ca- 
pacity of the psychological examiner 
to communicate the salient facts about 
the past life of the candidate without 
use of technical jargon so that the 
churchman can evaluate them in terms 
of his own frame of reference. 


A° Carroll Wise points out in the 
introductory article of this issue of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, “‘the call to the 
ministry is not a matter of fact; it 1s a 
theological interpretation of a complex 


constellation of processes and experi- 
ences in the life of a person.” This 
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writer has participated for the past two 
years in a group discussion of minis- 
ters, psychologists, and psychiatrists in 
which each participant tried to give an 
account of the complex processes which 
led him or her to their respective voca- 
tional decisions. Often there seemed to 
be a chain of coincidences at work 
which could not be accounted for in 
terms of rational, causal developments. 
The psychologist recognizes in such 
events the power of deep unconscious 
motivations which brought people into 
certain decisive situations. Such so- 
called parapsychological phenomena ap- 
pear as the manifestations of the deep- 
est layers of the unconscious: the 
archetypes described by Jung “° and 
in Szondi’s analysis of fate. "’) Fate- 
ful, however, as these events appear, 
neither one of these two great psycho- 
therapists has given them a fatalistic 
interpretation. Fate, as Szondi asserts 
most emphatically in his last works, ‘?”? 
is only part of the human encounter. 
In spontaneous situations and in psy- 
chotherapy, the decision is up to the 
transcendent spirit, the spirit which 
gives ultimate meaning to defeats as 
well as to victories in this world. In 
reporting to ecclesiastical authorities 
on the unconscious motivations of a 
theological candidate, the psychiatrist 
and psychologist can only try to present 
the individual psychological facts. They 
may comprise evil ranging from the 
demonic to the petty, and good ranging 
from divine inspiration to conventional 
morality. They may present themselves 
as psychotic or neurotic distortions of 
the human search for salvation. Such 
report obviously cannot be written 
without expressing value judgments in 


the selection and weighting of the ob- 
servations, but the psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist should above all always keep 


aware of the possibilities of conversion. 


It is not within the province of the 
scientist to make the final judgment, 
whether the candidate has merely been 
called or whether he has been chosen. 


1. 


6. 
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The problem of the minister in the local church 


is to develop an image of himself that is con- 
genial with his theological orientation, that ade- 
quately explains his function in the church, and 
that permits him to be related effectively to all 


personnel in the social system. 


The Parish Minister’ s Self-Image of 
His Master Role 


HE PARISH minister is the pro- 


fessional leader of the local church, . 


a social system oriented to a theological 
perspective. He is an actor (a word 
used in the sociological rather than the 
theatrical sense). The minister is a 


central actor in the social system be- 


cause he not only symbolizes and ar- 
ticulates the ideology of the church but 
he also performs other essential inter- 
personal and = intergroup functions. 
There are other actors in the system 
who perform a variety of roles and 
who may differ in the degree to which 
they accept its ideology. There are 
formal and informal leaders, including 
staff personnel (assistant minister, or- 
ganist or choir director, secretary, 
janitor, and perhaps others), church 
othcers, and members whose opinions 
help shape policy. They are all actors 
in the system, whether professional or 


non-professional leaders, formal or in- 


formal leaders, members or non-mem- 
bers. 

Each of the several actors in the 
local church performs a role that is es- 
sential to the creation and maintenance 
of the social system. The definition of 
their roles varies according to the ex- 
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pectations of persons functioning both 
within and outside the system. Theo- 
logical outlook, denominational herti- 
tage, the history of the local church 
and its practice of religion, community 
traditions, and American culture are a 
few of the relevant factors that help 
create, maintain, and affect the role ex- 


‘pectations within the system. 


_ Actors in the local church, including 
the minister, are also participants in 
other social systems in the community. 
This broader participation in com- 
munity activities and organizations af- 
fects the way in which their role in the 
church is performed. Furthermore, 


actors in other systems, who may have 


no immediate relationship to a specific 
local church, contribute indirectly to 


~*The author wishes to thank Donald R. 
Young, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., and Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr. for their invaluable help in 
conceptualizing the larger study of which 
this is a part. 7 
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the concensus about the role definitions 
of actors in that church. This would in- 
clude clergymen and members of other 
churches, community leaders and resi- 
dents, and all persons, agencies and 
media that shape or convey public 
opinion. Success criteria-in secular pro- 
fessions are applied to the clergy. Mem- 
ber and leader role definitions in volun- 
tary community organizations are car- 
ried over into the church. 


I. Sources of an 
Image of the Minister 


The definition of the minister’s role 
is crucial to the effective functioning of 
the church social system. There are 
many sources of the image that a local 
church has of the minister. Each actor 
in the system, regardless of the degree 
of personal involvement and commit- 


‘ment, has an image of the ministry. It — 


is derived from the concept of the min- 
ister in the culture which is reinforced 
by the portrayal of the minister in his- 
tory and literature, on the stage and 
screen, and on radio and television. 
Bishop Sheen, Billy Graham, Oral 
Roberts, Norman Vincent Peale, and 
other clergy are personalities who help 
maintain and shape the image of the 
clergyman through television and other 
mass media. The image is also rein- 
forced by the generalized concept that 
the public has of the Catholic priest, the 
Jewish rabbi, or the varieties of Protes- 
tant ministers (Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Pentecostal, or 
Church of God). 


The minister of a local church will 


be aware that his predecessors have 


left their imprint on the image that 
parishioners have of the clergy. They 
will show deference for some, sym- 
pathy or pity for others, and perhaps 
hostility or disdain toward one. In a 
parish served by the writer the mem- 
bers held up as a model a minister who 
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had been their leader three decades be- 
fore. There was much hostility express- 
ed toward a more recent predecessor, 
who was respected by parishioners as a. 
clergy role model because he was 
alleged to have been disrespectful of 
the sex, alcohol, and economic mores, 
In a multiple-clergy staff church some 
members may differ in their acceptance, 
or rejection, of the ministers individ- 
ually. The. young assistant, who has 
just completed his theological training, 
may find that his more mature clergy . 
associate is a role model from the point 
of view of some parishioners who ex- 
pect that he will be emulated. He may 
also find some members who approve 
of the assistant’s ministerial ways be- 
cause he does not perform the role in 
the same manner as his senior assocti- 
ate. Parishioners also derive their 
image to some extent from clergy serv- 
ing other churches in the community, 
especially if it involves status identif- 
cation. Their first-hand knowledge 
about clergy of other churches and de- 
nominations may be limited to observ- 
ing them offer an invocation or bene- 
diction at a public community affair, 
but friends and neighbors who are 
members or adherents in other church- 
es will share their first-hand experi- 
ences with, and observations or reflec- 
tions about, their minister. Hence each 
clergyman in a community helps shape 
the image people have of the minister, 
but his own self-image is also shaped 
by the local church and community. 
The problem of the minister in the 
local church is to develop an image of 
himself that 1s congenial with his theo- 
logical orientation, that adequately ex- 
plains his function in the church, and > 
that permits him to be related effective- 
ly to all personnel in the social system. 
The general image that people have of 
the clergy in our culture and the social- 
ization that they have toward the clergy 
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through previous social interaction is a 
part of the parish context into. which a 
minister must fit whether he is a novice 
in the profession or a person of long 


experience. The minister’s self-image is — 


a major factor in the situation. 

A person who becomes a minister be- 
gins to form his image of the clergy- 
man relatively early in life. His social- 
ization into the profession was initiated 
when he first heard a person called 
“Reverend” or recognized a person as 


a minister. All of his experiences and — 


interactions with the clergy prior to 
ordination helped him derive an image 


of the ministry and perhaps of himself 


professionally as a minister. His call 


to be a clergyman, his theological edu- 


cation and his ordination are additional 
stages in his professional socialization. 
Ordination is his formal initiation into 
the profession, and the ceremony will 
in part confirm his image of himself as 


minister. Post-ordination experiences* 


contribute to the maturation of his self- 
image as minister. He will be testing 


‘out role models that have been an in- 


spiration for him or that his teachers 


have described. In addition, he will 


have derived by trial and error new 
facets for his own role image. The 
problem of the minister is to bring all 
of these images, his own and that of 
others, into sharp and acceptable focus. 
- The lack of systematic knowledge 
about the image that ministers have of 
themselves and the image that laymen 
have of ministers has been a major 
handicap for the church and general 
public. It has hindered ministers in be- 
ing fully effective, parishioners in 
knowing the full potential of the min- 
ister’s professional services, theologi- 
cal educators in preparing ministers 
realistically for the parish, and denomi- 


national executives in using clergy 


manpower resources wisely. This ar- 


ticle is intended as a contribution to 
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our systematic knowledge of clergy 
self-images. 


Il. The Master Role 


There are many facets to the min- . 
ister’s self-image. One is his concept of 
the ministry as an occupation dis- 
tinguishable from the occupational role 


_of other persons. This is his master 


role. Another facet is his self-concept 


in extra-professional and non-occupa- 


tional roles. There are other types of 
clergy roles that may be analyzed from 


the perspective of the self-image. The - 


integrative role orientation makes it~ 
possible for the clergyman as evange- 
list, educator, father-shepherd, com- 
munity problem solver, etc., to focus 
his master role on specific goals, ends, 
or objectives.’.The practitioner roles 
(preacher, teacher, priest, organizer, 
administrator, pastor) are means, pro- 
fessional skills, that he may use to at- 
tain the goals of his ministry.* This 
article is confined to the self-image of . 
the master role, the minister qua min- 
ister. 


The° image of the minister consists 
of ideas, and opinions that describe and 
explain his position in the social system 
and the culture. The self-image is the 
minister’s view of his own personality: 
and what he believes about himself as 
a professional man and as a person with 
family, community, and societal rela- 
tions and responsibilities. The minister 
reveals something of his self-image 
through his role behavior and by the 
way he describes himself. There are 
several dimensions of the minister’s 


1For a fuller discussion of the integrative 
role orientation see: Samuel W. Blizzard, 
‘*The Protestant Minister’s Integrating 
Roles,” RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Vol. Liii, No. 
4, July-August, 1958, pp. 374-380. 

2The practitioner roles are analyzed in “The 
Minister’s Dilemma,” THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
tury, April 25, 1956. | 
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self-image of his master role.* Four 
dimensions have been selected for ex- 
amination and analysis in this article: 
the ideological or theological and the 
functional definition of the minister in 
the church social system, and the cri- 
teria of ministerial effectiveness and 


success.* 


The research data used for this analysis of - 


the clergyman’s master role were collected 
while the author was visiting professor of 
Social Science at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, with a grant from the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The informants 
whose master role is reported are the 1,111 
college and seminary trained clergymen who 
minister to local churches or. parishes in the 
continental United States and who cooper- 
ated in an action research project conducted 
under the auspices of Union Theological 
Seminary and the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Four other seminaries participated in .the 
project: The Protestant Episcopal Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia; The Louisville Pres- 
byterian Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky; 
The School of Religion (Disciples), Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana; Garrett 
Biblical Institute (Methodist), Evanston, [1- 
linois. Through the Department of Town 
and Country Church and the Department of 
Urban Church, National Council of Church- 
es, twenty-two Protestant denominations co- 
operated. The social- characteristics of the 
ministerial informants and the research 
methodology of the project are included in a 
forthcoming report tentatively entitled—7he 
Protestant Parish Minister—A_ Behavioral 
Science Interpretation. 

4The categories used in this analysis of the 
minister's master role were constructed in- 
ductively on the basis of replies received 
from the parish minister informants. Con- 
tent analysis techniques were used to group 
answers having a common theme. The names 
used to designate dimensions and concepts 
were selected for identification purposes after, 
rather than before, the data were collected. 
Faculty colleagues at Union Theological 
Seminary gave informal guidance from a 
theological perspective. The author was as- 
sisted in developing the categories by the 
Rey. George A. Lee and the Rev. Beryl B. 
Maurer who supervised the coding of the 
master role orientation of each parish min- 
ister informant. The author gratefully ac- 
knowledges this assistance, and accepts full 
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Data for the ideological and fune- 
tional dimensions were secured by ask- 
ing each informant: “When you are 


explaining the work of a minister to. 


people ..., what is the major picture, 
image or conception that you seek to 


give them?” Data for effectiveness and 


success dimensions were secured by 
asking each ministerial informant. to 
name “the personality traits or char- 


acteristics of ministers that seem to lead 


to effective parish work,” and to de- 
scribe ‘the ways that ministers conduct 
themselves that seem to assure their 
success .. .”° It was expected that in 
responding to these situational ques- 
tions that minister informants would 
provide an image of the master role as_ 
they perceived it. It was an assumption 
of the questions that the minister is in- 
fluenced in his professional -behavior 
by the beliefs he holds about himself 
and by the image that-the public holds 
of his master role. 


lll, The Theological 

and Functional Dimensions 
For the ministry the ideological di- 
mension of the master role is primary. 
The minister articulates 


public he personifies religion. The theo- 
logical beliefs that he has about himself 
are only a part of the total ideology 
that he accepts as normative. This lends 
added importance to those aspects of 
the ideology that constitute a doctrine 
of the ministry. The ideology about the 
ministry would serve to justify the 


responsibility for the interpretation of the 
research reported in this article. | 
*“The success question was asked in this man- 
ner because in the pre-test ministers resisted | 
using the word success with reference to 
themselves. They responded more readily to 
the indirect and projective question focused 
on other ministers. 
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cdergyman’s identification with the 


church as a social system and his in- 
tegration into it as a_ professional 
leader. 


The clergy whose self-image is ana- 
lyzed in this research used two con- 
cepts to describe the ideological or 
theological dimension of their master 
role.” Since the question permitted the 
minister to select his own frame of ref- 
erence, not all informants introduced 
the theological dimension in discussing 
their master role. The minister is a 
mediator, or worker in the relation- 
ship, between God and man. About 33 
per cent mentioned this view which 1s 
illustrated by the informant who holds 
that the minister is “‘an agent by which 
the heritage of the Christian faith 1s 


brought to these times, and through 


which the dynamic and eternal truths 
of the faith are put into contextual re- 
lationship to contemporary problems.” 
About 22 per cent mentioned the 


servant of God view. In it the minister - 


is “one called of God to give his life in 


Christian ministry,” or “primarily a 


servant of Christ.” 


Some ministers see a functional di- 
mension in their self-image of the 
master role. This dimension reflects the 
day-to-day functioning of the minister 
in his master role. It is operational 
rather than theoretical. One group of 
informants, about 32 per cent, repre- 
sented the minister as a servant or used 


‘These categories and those that follow are 
not mutually exclusive. A minister informant 


could be classified in each category. For ex- - 


ample, a clergyman might include both con- 
cepts of the theological dimension in his: re- 
sponse. Since multiple answers in each di- 


mension were possible, percentages in each— 
Series of categories may add up to more than 


100. The proportion of ministers reported in 
each category is preliminary and is subject 
to further checking before final percentages 
are published. 
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a service oriented concept. One minis- 
ter reported: “We are to be busy in 
our. parish, in our community, minis- 
tering to the needy, the troubled, the 
sinful, the sorrowing, just as Jesus 
did.””’ About 21 per cent hold the in- 
spirational view of the functional di- 
mension of the master role. The minis- 
ter is “an example for his people”; he 
tries “to fight for what is right and to 
help (parishioners ) overcome evil.” A 
small number (4 per cent) expressed 
the pragmatic view which may be illus- 
trated by the minister who reported: 
‘All truth is God’s truth and the free- 
way of the congregational approach 
does not foist on the believer a lot of 
dogma which he cannot honestly ac- 
cept.” Or, the Church “has a stable 
worth for the individual and the com- 
munity for the long pull.” 

Parish ministers vary in the degree 
to which they hold the ideological and 
functional dimensions of their master 
role. For purposes of statistical analysis 
the twenty-two denominations in which 
the informants are ministers were 
grouped as follows: Baptist-Disciples ; 
Brethren; Lutheran; Methodist ;. Pres- 
byterian ; Protestant Episcopal; United 
Church of Christ.‘ As might be expect- 
ed, the ideological dimension differs 
from denomination to denomination. 
The Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Prot- 
estant. Episcopal clergy expressed the 
ideological dimension of the master 
role more strongly than the other de- 


“American Baptist, National Baptist, Church 
of the- Brethren, Christian (Disciples of 
Christ), Congregational Christian, Evangel- 
ical and Reformed, Evangelical United 
Brethren, Church of God, American Luth- 
eran, Augustana Lutheran, Evangelical Luth- 
eran,  lLutheran-Missouri Synod, United 
Evangelical Lutheran, United Lutheran, 
Methodist, Moravian, Cumberland Presby- 
terian, Presbyterian, U.S.A., Presbyterian 
United Presbyterian, Retormed Church 
in America, Protestant Episcopal. 
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nominational groups.* The functional 
dimensions were expressed most 
strongly by Methodist parish ministers 
- and least strongly by the Protestant 
Episcopal clergy. 

When factors other than denomina- 
tional affiliation are considered, few 
differences are observed. The ideologi- 
cal dimension of the master role held 
by ministers serving churches in differ- 
ent regions of the United States does 
not differ significantly. The functional 
dimension does differ. Midwestern min- 
isters are more likely to stress the func- 
tional concepts than do ministers in 
other regions. The ideological dimen- 
sion does not differ significantly by age 
of the minister. However, in the func- 
tional dimension, men over 45 years 
of age are more likely to have the serv- 
ice concept of the master role. It would 
appear that clergy share a common 
socialization to their master role to a 
greater degree than present day as- 


sumptions and folklore about the min- 


istry would seem to suggest. 


IV. Criteria of Effectiveness 
and Success 


In American culture most profes- 
sions and many occupational groups 
have evaluative symbols that describe 
their effectiveness or success in fulfill- 
ing their master role. The clergyman 
shares in this aspect of our culture. He 
evolves an image of how to be effective 
and successful in his profession 
through the dealings he has with 
parishioners, through his experience as 
a religious functionary in the church, 
by the career pattern he is able to fol- 
‘low in the denomination and in re- 
sponse to the supervision and guidance 
he receives from denominational boards 


SDifferences cited in this article are those 
found statistically significant by the chi 
square test. 
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and officials. His image may also be 
affected by comparisons with that of 
other professions, the memberships he 


has in secular groups and associations, | 


and the social status he is accorded in 


the community. 


Effectiveness and success, on the one 
hand, are dimensions of his master role 
that are both internal and external to 
the church culture. They reflect the 
values of the church and they appear 
to reflect generalized values in Ameri- 
can culture. On the other hand, the 
ideological and functional dimensions 
focus on criteria that are more or less 
internal to the specific culture of the 
church. These latter dimensions involve 


theoretical values and stated norms in 


the church. The former dimensions in- 
volve functional values and working 
norms. The relationship of effective- 
ness and success to the ideological and 
functional dimensions is important for 
the parish minister. The minister’s 
concept of effectiveness success 
should be conditioned by the theological 
and functional dimension of his master 
role. If this is the relationship, then 
stated norms become supportive of 
working norms at the parish and com- 


-munity level. If this is not the relation- 


ship, then a basic ambiguity exists in 
the minister’s self-image of his master 
role. | 

The responses to the effectiveness 
and success questions have three foci: 
personality and character structure of 


the minister, practitioner skills, and de- 


nominational relationships. In.the anal- 


_ysis.that follows, all categories in each 


dimension are ranked from most fre- 
quently mentioned to least mentioned. 
The highest ranking characteristic of 
effectiveness was mentioned by 62 per 
cent, the lowest ranking by 6 per cent. 
The highest ranking characteristic of 


success was cited by 43 per cent, the 


lowest by 3 per cent. 
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Considering personality and charac- 
ter structure, character is ranked first 
under effectiveness but it is ranked fifth 
under success. “Integrity,” “sincerity,” 
“trustworthiness,” and “sense of re- 
sponsibility” are words used to express 
this category. An outgoing personality 
was ranked second for effectiveness and 
it was ranked third by clergy in their 
success criteria. Spiritual life was rank- 
ed fourth when effectiveness is con- 
sidered and sixth when success is con- 
sidered. Intelligence was ranked. eighth 
for both effectiveness and success. Self- 
understanding or mental health was not 


mentioned for success but it was rank-. 


ed fifth for effectiveness. A service 


orientation was ranked fourth for suc- 


cess, but it was not net for effective- 
ness. 


HEN the practitioner roles are 
considered, general ability in 
performing the practitioner roles is 
ranked first for success, but it is given 
seventh rank for effectiveness. The 
traditional roles (preacher, priest- 
liturgist, teacher) are cited under ef- 


fectiveness only and are ranked ninth. 


Under effectiveness, pastor is ranked 
third and administrator tenth. A com- 


parable category under success is rank- 
- ed tenth. Organizer is given a ranking 


of ‘sixth for effectiveness, but it is 
ranked eleventh for success. A few 
cited public relation skills with a rank 
of twelfth under success. 


Denominational relations were not 
mentioned in responses to the effective- 
ness question.. The wording of the 
question was not exactly comparable 
with the success question at this point. 
Three categories were mentioned in 
responses to the success question. Co- 
operation with denominational pro- 
grams was ranked second. Politics in 
denominational office-seeking was sev- 
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enth, and getting along with denomina- 


tional executives and other ministers 


was ninth. 

The differences in the rank of spe- 
cific categories highlight the conflict of 
criteria to which the clergyman is sub- 
ject. Character is given the highest 
rank for effectiveness, whereas ability 
in performing the practitioner roles is 
ranked first for success. Character was 
mentioned more than four times as fre- 
quently in effective criteria as it was 
for success criteria. Spiritual life was 
given a middle rank in both criteria. 
Intelligence was given a low rank in 
both the effectiveness and success di- 
mensions. Cooperation in denomina- 
tional programs was mentioned as often 
as a success criterion as the clergy- 
men’s own self-understanding was as 
an effectiveness criterion. Administra- 


tion, a practitioner role to which the 


parish minister devotes forty per cent 
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of his time, -is ranked at the bottom for 
both criteria. | 

The effectiveness and success criteria 
give insight about how the minister 


thinks he is evaluated. The contrast be- . 


tween the top ranking criteria of each 
is illuminating. For effectiveness, the 
three top ratings are: character, an out- 
going personality, and skill as a pastor- 
counselor. For success, general ability 
in the practitioner roles, cooperation in 
denominational programs, and an out- 
going personality are rated first, 
second, and third respectively. The 
dominant criteria appear to have sec- 
ular rather than theological overtones. 

The success and effectiveness criteria 


do not differ significantly in relation to 


the minister’s theological and functional 
dimensions of the master role. Minis- 
ters holding different concepts of the 
theological dimension of their master 
role do not differ from one another 
with respect to their concept of effec- 
tiveness. and success. The ministers 
holding the mediator concept the 
theological dimension would not differ 


in their concept of effectiveness or suc- 
cess from the ministers holding the 
servant of God concept. The same lack 
of relationship was found between these 
two criteria and the functional dimen- 
sion. Ministers may differ in their con- 
cepts of effectiveness and success. Fac- 


tors other than those considered in this 


article may explain these differences, 
but it is quite apparent that the stated 
norms of the church do not affect their 
image of effectiveness and success in 
their master role. 3 


Ve Incipient Role Conflict 


_.Present knowledge about the social 
psychology of the clergy is inadequate 
to permit definitive statements to be 
made on the relationship between a 
minister’s beliefs about himself in 
theological or functional terms and his 
effectiveness and success in the pro- 
fession. The research reported in part 
in this article is suggestive and explora- 
tory, but inconclusive on this point. It 
does indicate a need for a serious study 
in depth of the doctrine of the ministry 
as it is related to his personality and 
character structure and his skill as a 


practitioner of religion. Incipient role. 


conflict may result if the normative di- 
mension of the master role is not 
dominant in relation to the effective 
and success criteria. The lack of re- 


lationship between the minister’s ideo- 


logical perspective about himself and 


his working: norms points to implica- 


tions that require careful study and 
evaluation. The recruitment of the 


clergy, the concept of his vocation, the 


minister’s mental health, the profes- 
sional training of the clergy, and the 
relationship between -the clergy and 
parishioners are some of the areas 


where further research may indicate a. 


need for restructuring the concept of 
the minister’s work in our society. 
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Psychological testing and counseling are an aid 
rather than an intrusion in the whole meaning 
of vocation. Knowledge of inner motives and in- 
centives is a vital part of self-acquaintance in 
approaching the ministry or any other field. 


Vocation, Theism, and Testing 


T LEAST three thorny problems 
beset contemporary religious 
thinking about vocation. One is the 
age-old query involving theism itself, 
whether classical claims of a personal, 
individual “call” by Deity can be sus- 
tained amid new cosmologies and psy- 
chologies? If this question is affirma- 
tively answered, a second is_ posed 
among religious people: whether the 
vocation of religious” 
quality from that of others? Beyond 
this lies the further problem: granted 
“call,” how -far may psychometric 
and counseling data properly be used 
to influence or redirect. such a pee 
ually prompted decision ? 
Disagreement on these points has 
considerably troubled the waters of 
career choice and career acceptance as 
these are dealt with in the churches. 
A vocational guidance adviser, for ex- 
ample, is very often unnerved to come 
upon a counselee who avows a divine 
summons to his life work, and most 
frequently hurries him off to a religious 
hgure for appropriate holy advice. The 
assumption is that any such choice is 
sacrosanct from the procedures applied 
in all other fields. To the embarrassed 
secular counselor, such an item as 
“Christian vocation” is rather literally 


differs in 


JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


Professor of 
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out of this world. Meanwhile, the can- 
didate’s fellow church members con- 
eratulate him on his “decision” as 
though he had achieved a major moral 
victory. They readily grant that he has 
had an experience radically different 
from those which mere laymen have. 
God has spoken! Even the chosen 
young man’s ecclesiastical superiors, 
faced with testing results or interview 
reports which clash with the celestial 
imperative avowed by the candidate, 
are notably hesitant to apply occupa- 
tional standards they would demanil 
of anyone else qualifying for a job. 
Here we are evidently in a strange 


-borderland between theistic churchly 


demands and naturalistic educational 
assumptions, between calling as viewed 
by Roman Catholics and as viewed by 
evangelicals, and between the intui- 
tionists and the measurers in both 
school and church. The inquiry is thus 
a decidedly pressing and everyday one: 
What does vocation mean tor the 
Christian? Of course, no highways 
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through this questioned terrain can be 
mapped in a brief discussion, but some 
landmarks may be pointed out and 
commented upon. | | 


Does One Exist Who “’Calls’’? 
Whatever the process or history of 


“vocation,” the initial decision about 


it is the same as that which underlies 
every logical or psychological experi- 


ence of total reality: Does there ac-_ 


tually exist a Being at least personal, 
now, with whom human beings may 
have a direct relation? Naturally, if no 
such ontological situation prevails, if 
no such Person is over-against us, all 
our experiencing necessarily does turn 
in upon itself, referring to nothing be- 
yond our ideas and imaginings. | 
Particularly is this I-Thou option, 
an article of faith, determinative in re- 
gard to vocation. For in historic form, 
this is the claim that human beings do 
make (or fail to make) an individual 
response to an intention for their life 
initiated and in some degree disclosed 
by Deity. In fact, the declaration that 
this is so provides the essential differ- 
ence between the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition and all other world religions. 
In most of them, the nearer one comes 
to Deity, the Absolute, the less personal 
he becomes, the more delivered from 
individuality and finiteness. By contrast 
in the Old Testament, man’s life with 
God is everywhere presented as sum- 
mons by the Eternal with optional 
human response—a constant dialectic. 
The summons is laid upon the whole 
group, a chosen people, or upon an 
individual to carry out a specific mis- 
sion, Or upon an individual to devote 
his entire life. Extended and deepened 
in the New Testament, this sense of 
Person-to-person guidance is even 
clearer. For even as “vocation in 


Christ” is the called-for commitment of 


every believer, the dedication of ‘‘not 


December 


my will but Thine” is sought for each 
individual as response to an attentive, 
redeeming God. 

This prevenient, often predestinarian 
view was a good deal less complicated 
in New Testament times, or even a 
century ago, than it is now. In a satis- 
fyingly small universe, with heaven 
“up” and the four corners of the earth 
not far distant, Deity was located fairly 


near, just above the firmament. Ever 


since, partly by reason of Biblical 
imagery, in church the dimensions of 
the cosmos have been dealt with in un- 
technical and picturesque terms. More- 
over, a not-far concern of the omni- 
present Lord God has been a reality in 
the experience of every great and good 
believer. Contact with God has con- 
tinued to be for the Hebrew-minded a 
dialogue, and for the Greek-minded a 
sharing and identification. But which- 
ever, the vocation was intimate, the 
One who called not far away in a 
friendly universe. 


Does this personal, often anthropo- 
centric picture of the all-ness remain 


today, after modern exploration of the 
limitless barrenness of physical space 
and the murky group-unconsciousness 
of the inner mind? Mechanism, _be- 
haviorism, logical positivism, and non- 
theistic existentialism have hit harder 
at the special claim of Christian voca- 
tion than at any other point in tradi- 
tional belief. To devotees of these mod- 


ern interpretations of the ultimate (or 
lack of one), no more fantastic super- | 


stition could be entertained than the 
claim that somehow. out of the void 


there comes a voice, a vocal calling, an 


expressed intention of a Person. By 
such criticism, teen-agers in a candle- 
light circle “finding God’s plan for my 
life” are, untortunately and wistfully, 


mere bundles of stimulus responses be- 


coming other-directed personalities. 
Yet let us say we do take the view- 


rr 
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point of faith, make the theistic leap 


or identification, accept the redemption 
offered by the living God—as indeed 
those of us within the tradition whole- 
heartedly do—then how do we express 
or communicate vocation in our gen- 
eration? For most of us a deterministic 
“blueprint laid up in heaven,” a plan 
which we must ineluctably follow, ac- 


cords with neither the New Testament 


nor our doctrine of man. Similarly in- 
defensible for most of us is the dra- 
matic, classic means by which this vo- 
cation is conveyed to recipients—the 
voice in the waiting night, the charis- 
matic vision, the Scripture verse blind- 
ly pointed-to after prayer. Without de- 
preciating or debating these attested 
and real means by which many of the 


greatest believers have apprehended — 


their calling, we find them the excep- 


tion rather than the ordinary experi-. 
ence of those responding to the will of » 


God.: | 


ATHER, our realization of Chris- 


tian vocation today involves total 
‘reaction to all we see about us and 


within us, in faith, to know where God 
speaks most clearly and compellingly 
in what we are and what we do. It is 
the tracing out of a moving intention 
for our life, to which we are pointed by 
our talents and opportunities. It is an 
unfolding succession of possibilities of- 
tered to us for our claiming, by a God 
who is indeed not far from us at any 


time, and who improvises new choices. 


for us again and again after we choose 
amiss. Vocation is thus a living rela- 


tionship, lifelong, a conversation, a 


widening journey of discovery. It has 
been described as not like gleaming 
train-rails stretching out before us, but 
like the wake of a vessel viewed be- 
hind us, by which we discern where 
indeed God has been guiding us. 

_ Theologically, this claim of vocation 
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‘means that all of us stand in judgment 


daily and yearly and in our whole life’s 
span—a judgment we share with all 
men everywhere, but also a judgment 
accorded to us alone. It means, too, 
that the Christian is accorded a gen- 
eral “grace” as he stands alongside all 
other Christians, yet experiences a 


‘unique grace which is for him and for 


no other. Before each person God sets 
certain opportunities and also certain 
obstacles, some humanly. insurmount- 
able. For the person who is “realizing 
his vocation,” differences of personal 
equipment or locale or epoch are all 
part of.an evironment of meaning, no 
“siven” of God being without signifi- 
cance for the individual pilgrim’s 
progress. | 

In some degree, the difference be- 
tween secular and religious views of 
the choice of vocation is that in the 
former, only ability and “openings”’ 
are ordinarily involved, while in the 
latter the larger need, the What-does- 
the-Lord-require-of-me? lends new 
vision and creativity to the decision. 
Occupational planning here is a reply. 
and not a thrusting of myself forward, 
a step of obedience rather than an as- 
sertion of my abilities and needs against 
my surroundings. 

Basically the difficulty, the central 
difficulty, which contemporary scien- 
tific thinking finds in Christian voca- 
tion is the same one which it rejects 
as intolerable in any doctrine of man. 
it develops: free-will of the individual. 


For if, as the believer claims, vocation 


is a fresh encounter of person with 


Person, its outcomes may be limited 


but cannot be ever totally predicted, 
and it can never be made a symbolic ex- 
pression of some static and ideal truth. 
‘The “scandal” of the Gospel—personal, 
redemptive relation of God with his: 
creatures—is indivisible from the his- 
toric declaration of Christian vocation. 
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Priesthood of All? 


Quite within the family of theists, 
the second difficulty today about voca- 
- tion is more one of practice than one of 
stated principle: Whether the calling 


to a church vocation is somehow dif-. 


ferent in quality from the relation God 
has with men or women in all other 
fields of work and life? 


~ Much has been written of the his- 
toric decline of the New Testament 
concept of vocation. Once the key con- 
cept of the believer’s relation with God, 
“vocation” has by now gone so far 
downhill that today ‘“‘vocational train- 


ing’ means training for a manual task. 


at a level lower than any other work of 
head or hand! Yet in the early centuries 
after Christ, vocation quickly became 
the experience and status of only “the 
religious,’ those especially~set apart 
for service of the Church. A continuing 
evidence of this trend is to be found, 
for example, in the Catholic I¢ncyclo- 
pedia, where the one meaning given 
for “vocation” is that to the priesthood 
or one of the orders. Lavymen are de- 
nied any such status in the divine 
scheme of things. The distinction has 
historically been a convenient one for 
both clergy and laity: it reserves wel- 


come privileges for the former, and re- . 


leases the latter from full responsibility 
and judgment in the Christian life. 


The Reformation stoutly insisted that 
such clergy-lay bifurcation of the Chris- 
tian group is an egregious repudiation 
of the New Testament. For in the first 
Christian century “the religious,” the 
“called’’ were everyone. All were a 
“royal priesthood” needing no other 
_ priest but Christ; clergy and laity were 

together the laos Theou, people of God 
—"laity.”” To be sure, the divine call— 
beyond that to be Christ’s—-never sum- 
mons New ‘Testament people to a spe- 
cific trade or profession, never indi- 


cates that a farmer should become a 
merchant, or a fisherman a tent-maker, 


This is surprising to many today, when 


“vocation” and “occupation”’ are often 


regarded as synonyms. The general im- 


pression given in the Bible is that voca- 
tion. is not greatly concerned with 
whether a man is a shepherd or a king, 
a vinedresser or a warrior; the im- 
portant consideration is whether or not 
he is obedient to God in what he does. 


It is natural that, once this point was 


granted, people should have begun to. 


regard vocation as relevant only to 
those who decided to spend their life’s 
work in the separated tasks of religion. 
For as a man lays hold on the truth 
that ‘““‘whatsoever” he does, he is to do 
all to God’s glory, he is frequently so 
swept with this divine confrontation 
that he wants to spend his life explor- 
ing and declaring it. When people are 
religious enough to find vocation real, 
in other words, they are well on the 
way to being among “the religious,” 
those ordained or occupationally com- 
missioned by the Church. 


Once it becomes clear that the most 


concerned Christians seem to become 


ministers, it is a short step to claim 
that it is only with these that the Lord 
is directly involved anyhow. This as- 
sumption. 1s probably almost as_pre- 
valent among Christians nowadays as 
it was in the Middle Ages: If you re- 
ceive a divine vocation, this means the 
ministry. “I hoped my son might have 
a call of God, but instead he has gone 
into the soap business . . .” ‘Father, I 
love the Mass: could it be that I have 
a vocation ...?” “As a member of the 
Vocational Guidance Association § I 


have never associated vocation in any © 


Indeed, 


way with religious claims . . 
making up one’s life plans in response 


to an experience of Wholeness is so 4 
rare that if many young people were to 7 
await this sort of celestial action the 
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schools’ vocational guidance task would 
be endlessly delayed. | 


Despite the handiness of thus be- 
lieving that church vocations are the 


lot of anyone whom God directly calls, | 


and despite the relief given to laymen 
when clergymen are summoned “right 
out of this world” to serve, Christian 
history abounds with proof that when 
every man’s work is seen to be divine 
vocation, the Church has leapt to new 
power. The greatest epochs of the faith 
have been those in which all believers 
have known that they are called, with 
‘no qualitative difference between those 


summoned to church jobs and those 


bidden to work at other “secular” 


tasks. If the parson is called, such gen-- 


erations in the Church have insisted, 
then the merchant or laborer is called. 
For no matter how “high” our concep- 
tion of the ministry, it is manifestly 
contrary to the New Testament to 
claim that Almighty God cares about 
the life plans of clergymen but not so 
fully about the life plans of salesmen 
_ or engineers, carpenters or housemaids. 


“Test’’ and See . . .? 


If we allow this almost unbelievable 
proposition about the universe and 
man, that vocation is -Person-to-person 
confrontation of man by God, can this 
experience rightly be subjected to fur- 
ther examination? It does seem over- 
weening and unworthy to bring on the 
testing programs and counseling and 
screening devices which are the appa- 
ratus of technical vocational guidance. 
Many a churchman holds that even to 
seek to enlist, much less psychometric- 


ally analyze, decisions for a church vo- © 


cation, is tantamount to sacrilege. 


Yet the testimony of practical experi- 
ence in every century is clear: called 
persons do differ vastly in ability and 
dedication, and here and there is even 


one whose “call” seems definitely 
validated or contravened by other evi- 
dence. To “love God with all your... 
mind” surely means using every aid in 
choosing and following our occupa- 
tion. 
Questions. about particular abilities 
and aptitudes are thus fairly made the 
object of investigation. Religious his- 
tory backs up the proposition that the 
Lord never calls a person to a task 
without equipping him to do it—the 
equipment being indeed itself a part of 
the call. We do have to look very close- 
ly here to be sure, for undeniably the 
unpromising candidate rejected by the 
committee does sometimes turn out to 
be the prophet or saint. There is ad- 
vantage at this point in not claiming a 
great distinction between church voca- 
tions and all others, for the person 
without talent for the ministry need 
never be assured that “God has not 
called him”: rather, he is just remind- 
ed that each vocation is a divine call- - 
ing, essentially as much a response to 
God’s intention as the ministry may be. 


Testing of a person’s demonstrated or 


potential aptitudes for a church voca- 
tion is surely something he owes the 
Church, and the Church owes its candi- 
dates. 

‘Psychological testing and counseling 
are likewise an aid rather than in any 
sense an intrusion in the whole mean- 
ing of vocation. Knowledge of my in- 
ner motives and incentives is a vital 
part of my self-acquaintance in ap- 
proaching the ministry or any other 


field. For example, the parson’s desire 


to dominate others, or to over-identify, 
or to be exaggeratedly non-judgmental 
to excuse his own confusion, or to be 


_an actor in the liturgy or a hail-fellow 


in the service club—these it is deeply 
important to identify as part of one’s 
approach to a church vocation. The | 
rising number of clergymen who under- 
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go nervous breakdowns or otherwise 
require special help is some indication 
of this importance. 

‘One of the most apposite instances 
of such self-appraisal in approaching 
the ministry is the widely shared ex- 
perience of seminarians in clinical 
training. Here it is commonplace for 
students to testify, wonderingly, that 
this program has caused a re-ground- 
ing of their whole vocational motiva- 
tion and even of their whole theology. 
Such a realization has come usually 


from a man’s dealing not with mentally - 


abnormal patients, but with other mem- 
bers of the clinical unit, and with his 
own problems newly revealed. Usually 
‘students emerging from this clinical 
self-appraisal proclaim that any intend- 
ing minister whose approach is “‘clinic- 
ally” unexamined is on unsure — 
for his whole ministry. 

The briefer and more formal process 
of testing and counseling which many 
denominations now require of all quali- 
fvi ing candidates for ordination or com- 
missioning is a similar scrutinizing of 
each person's calling under God. Too 
often this pre-ordination appraisal 1s 
the only one a church leader has during 
a whole career, to enable him to size up 
his gpecial abilities and inadequacies. 
Yet it continues to be important as the 
years pass : maturing abilities, changing 
status in family,-growing prestige (or, 


alas, lessening of it) hardening of 
cupational patterns in daily life, de- 


velopment of new enthusiasms and 


withdrawals, may all be dealt with in| 


various sorts of appraisal programs. 


Such examination of our vocation, 


by self or by group, takes its place 


rightly in the whole process of finding 


exploring our vocation in God. It. 


may in some instances prompt a person 
to eschew the ministry, or conversely 
to leave some other field to enter a 
church vocation. Doctrinally, it-is part 


of the classic process of “proving our 


Election” in whatever career we have 
claimed. From the viewpoint of effec- 
tiveness, testing and counseling are 
new and dedicated means for looking 
deeper into our vocation, filling it out, 
enabling it to be more fully devoted and 
realistic. 

To summarize, the most character- 
istic avowal of theism in its Hebrew- 
Christian expression is the truth and 
experience of vocation. As in any gen- 
eration it appears doctrinally , insup- 
portable, or is obscured by lay lethargy 
or clerical presumption, the whole case 
for Christian truth is let down and the. 
common life of believers suffers. Cul- 
turally this fact makes it the key con- 
ception of our Western world. While 
among the Communist millions a speci- 
ous but powerful doctrine of vocation 
is the banner under which whole 
peoples are led, the West does well to. 
reclaim and reassert with fresh urgency 
our own “reason for living.’’ It is not 


too much to say that the destinies of 


the free individual as a self-determining - 
soul, of democracy, and of the Church 
as a single body of believers, all rest 
with such renewal of Christian voca- 


tion in the years ahead. 


Spiritual Elasticity | 
AN must cultivate the flexibility to swing over to another value-group 


if that group and that alone offers the possibility of actualizing values. 
Life requires of «man spiritual elasticity, so that he may temper his efforts to 


the chances that are offered.—VIkTor E. 


FRANKL, The Doctor and: the Soul 


While there are still many problems to be 
solved, there is firm conviction that psychologi- 
cal-psychiatric studies are a valuable aid in the 


appraisal and guidance of candidates for mis- 


sionary service. 


The Psychological-Psychiatric Appraisal of 
Candidates for Missionary Service 


responsible for the selection 


and training of missionaries have 
for many years been seeking ways of 
improving the selective process. At- 
tempts at the large scale group testing 
of outgoing missionaries were made in 
1951 and 1952, but the depression and 
the decline in the number of new mis- 
sionaries sailing brought a halt to such 
efforts. 
The Southern Baptist Church was 
one of the first to make psychological- 


_ psychiatric appraisal of each candidate 


a standard part of appraisal procedure. 
The United “Christian Missionary 
Society (Disciples) moved into the 
area in 1945. The report of a ten year 
personnel operation is given in the book, 
New Missionaries! for New Days', by 
E. K. Higdon, Personnel Secretary 
during that period. A full chapter in 
Jules H. Masserman’s, The Practice of 
Dynamic Psychiatry* is given to illus- 
trate reports on missionary candidates. 

Since 1950 an increasing number of 
Boards of Foreign Missions, together 
with Home Missions, have been in- 
cluding psychological, psychiatric, or a 
combined psychological-psychiatric ap- 
praisal as a standard part of the total 


1The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1956. 
“W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1955. 


appraisal 


couples 


M. O. WILLIAMS, JR. 
«Secretary of 
AMltssionary Personnel 
Board of Missions 
The Methodist Church 


procedure, ranging from. 
printed test forms mailed to the can- 
didates, filled out and returned—to two 
days’ examination at The Menninger 
Clinic. Most personnel secretaries are 
so loaded with other work that they 


find it impossible to compile results in 


anything like research form. There is a 


growing consensus, however, of 


value of such appraisal when seen as 
one source of information about the 
candidate, and when the final decision 
about acceptance and placement is 
made in light of all that is known about 
the candidate and the work and area 
to which he will be assigned. a 
The writer is Personnel Secretary 

for the Methodist Board of Missions 
with primary responsibility for men 
entering Home and 
Foreign missionary service. The ma- 
terial which follows is based on this ex- 
perience and that of other members of 
our Staff. Psychological, psychiatric, or 

the combined psychological and psy-_ 
chiatric appraisal has been standard 
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for Methodist missionary applicants 
for the past five years. The absence of 
statistical data in the material that fol- 
lows is recognized, but extremely busy 
work of this Personnel Office has_re- 
duced the research aspect to a mini- 
mum. It is hoped, however, that such 
a study can be made in the near future. 

For couples, the wife as well as the 
husband is considered a missionary ap- 
plicant and the same selective process 
is applied to her as to him. 

Procedures have been developed 
along the following lines: 

1. Background data, including refer- 
ences, are secured for each candidate, 
and whenever possible, an interview 

arranged with a Staff member from the 
Personnel Office. 

2. When this material is lnneabii 
the applicant is referred for the physical 
and the psychological appraisals. An 
effort is made to treat both referrals in 
a similar and matter-of-course way. 

3. An effort is made to describe to 
the examining psychologist or psychia- 
trist the type of situation in which the 
candidate will serve. The degree of 
definiteness varies; frequently only a 
.general statement is possible, e.g., pas- 
toral work among small rural churches 
in Brazil, to give pertinent informa- 
tion about the candidate, and to indi- 
cate areas of concern about him, if his 
personal data have raised questions. 

4. When reports are received, one 
copy is sent to the Medical Office 
which evaluates it in light of the physi- 
cal findings, and the other is retained 
by the Personnel Office. 

5. As a continuing part of the per- 
sonnel procedure, the candidate is in- 
terviewed by one of sixteen regional 
committees which have been provided 
with duplicated: material taken from 
background data, references, the candi- 
date’s life sketch and statements of 
Christian message and mission philoso- 


phy. A confidential summary or quo- 
tations from the psychological-psychi- 
atric report is sent to the chairman of 
the regional committee, together with a 
statement of remaining areas of con- 


‘cern which the committee might ex- 


plore with benefit. These committees 
consist of carefully selected ministers, 
educators, and other Christian laymen, 
and represent more of a cross-section 
of the church at this level than at the 
professional-psychological level. 

6. As the final stage in appraisal, 
this total material together with the 
regional committee’s report is reviewed 
by the National Committee on Person- 
nel, and appropriate action taken. 


ARLY in this effort it became evi- 
dent that the Personnel Office 


needed professional help in interpreting © 


some of these psychological-psychiatric 
reports in light of all other material 
available. A psychological consultant, 
Dr. Rose Wolfson, Ph.D., has been 


serving in this capacity since 1955, | 


spending one or two days a week in 
this office. 

Whenever it is that from 
the candidate or about the candidate in- 
dicate that mission service is inadvis- 
able, the effort is made to transmit this 
knowledge in counseling procedure, if 
at all possible, rather than have the 


candidate go through a formal com- 


mittee interview. How to make such 
experiences constructive has been the 
subject of much discussion, and still 


remains one of the most difficult prob-. 


lems. 

Working relationships have now 
been established with some ninety psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists in thirty- 
eight States. The preferred procedure 


now includes a psychological examina-_ 


tion that consists of the Weschler- 


~ Bellevue and the Rorschach as the core 


of the tests used, with the report of the 
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findings made available to the psychia- 
trist for use at the time of his inter- 


view. In this way, his report can take | 


into account all the clinical and inter- 
view findings. Though preferences 
exist, they are not inflexible, and pro- 
celures are readily adapted to the con- 
veniences and methods of work of the 


experts involved. In some cases, the 


clinical psychologist does it all—test- 
ing, securing life history, and conduct- 


ing one or more interviews. In other 


cases, the psychiatrist does the major 
part of the work through interview, 
with the psychological examination oc- 
cupying a less important part of the 
procedure. 

The following general guides to ap- 
praisal are supplied to each psycholo- 
gist and psychiatrist who sees our can- 
didates: (1) A statement briefly de- 
scribing the stress characteristics of 
missionary life and (2) A statement of 
basic concerns regarding the per- 
sonality and adjustment of missionary 
applicants. The statement follows 


How realistic is the applicant’s think- 
ing? 

How adaptable are his (or her) think- 
ing and attitudes? 

What are the most teinaterinnic at- 
titudes in various situations encountered 
(social, personal, practical, etc.) ? 

How much sensitivity or tact does the 
applicant show in his contacts with 
others? 

What drives, values or motives appear 
to be important influences in adjustment ? 

In what ways does the applicant cope 
with his tensions, anxieties and impres- 
sions 

What are his resources, if any, for 
meeting different kinds of ‘unforeseen 
pressures? Is he better within a group 
setting or in a relatively isolated or soli- 
tary setting ? 

How effectively does he work as a 
member of a team? | 

Does he require an essentially well- 
organized relatively unstructured 
situation for greatest. effectiveness ? 


can Psychiatric 


Can the applicant assert himself with- 
in reasonable bounds? 

What is the applicant’s characteristic 
attitudes to frustration, for instance, in 
work and/or relationships? 

What do you consider the strongest 
and weakest. aspects of the applicant’s 
adjustment ? | 

In appraisal of a missionary couple, 
how would you describe their marital 
adjustment ? 

We shall appreciate any recommenda- 
tions you may have regarding the appli- 
cant generally or in relation to his suit- 
ability for the particular work that in- 
terests him in the missionary field. If 
you think that some type of follow-up 
like the interpretive interview, brief 
counseling or more extensive psycho- 
therapy would be of help, please include 
such recommendation. Finally, we should 
like to point out that the above questions 
are not intended as an outline for the 
psychological report, the form of which 
is left wholly to your judgment and 
preference. 


ORKING relationships establish- 

ed with psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists have proved most gratifying. 
Many have expressed appreciation for 
the church’s procedures and methods 
of work with candidates. There have 
been numerous follow-up discussions. 
with our experts which indicate deep 
interest in the candidates involved. Dis- 
cussions held with groups of “ap- 
praisers”’ attending the American Psy- 
chological Association and the Ameri- 
Association meetings 
a high level of 


have been marked. by 


interest and concern. 


I*xperience over these past five vears 
have convinced: those responsible for 


this procedure of its value. A fair num- 


ber of persons with limitations or dift- 
culties sufficient to make mission serv- 
ice hazardous have been guided into 
other fields. In many cases, when the 
psychological report advised utmost 
caution, other data supported the psy- 
chological findings. some 
other favorable, but 


material seemed 
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with certain questions raised by the 
psychological reports, a different and 
sometimes tess favorable pattern came 
to light. 

In a fair percentage of cases the ap- 
praisal revealed problems which the 
candidate was able to discuss later with 
the psychologist or psychiatrist, with 


resulting benefits to him. In a few cases 


more extensive psychotherapy has been 
sought by the candidate. It may be of 
interest to note-that all our candidates, 
eccepted or otherwise, are encouraged 
to return for a discussion of examina- 
tion results if they wish. Here again 
psychiatrist and psychologist have 
shown a willingness to help. Reports 
have also been of value in helping to 


determine what additional training and 
experience might be necessary before 
appointment. Recommendations are 


frequently made for certain types of. 


study, or for a period of work experi- 
ence in a more established situation in 
this country before appointment to mis- 


sionary service is made. 


Finally, the reports have proved of 
assistance 1n developing recommenda- 
tions for placement. Real help has been 
given in estimating whether the candi- 
date can best work in a relatively struc- 
tured or unstructured situation. Other 
helpful guides come from indications 
of the type and degree of tension which 
would be most difficult for the candi- 
date to handle, the degree of primitive- 
ness or sophistication with which one 
might best be associated, the degree of 
isolation that might be tolerated (es- 
pecially important for the wife). In 
fact, each of the questions listed under 
our “concerns” 
placement. 

In many cases these reports do not 
provide. a réadily discernible answer, 
even when related to all other available 
data to our question: “Will this person 
make an effective missionary ?” Some- 
times they seem provide only 
another dimension to the mass of data 
which must be weighed and evaluated. 
There are many problems still to be 
solved, yet there is a firm conviction 
that the psychological- -psychiatric stud- 
ies are a valuable aid in the appraisal 
and guidance of candidates. 


Perfecting, Not Perfection 


Nor perfection as a final goal, but the ever-enduring process of perfecting, 


maturing, refining, is the aim in living . .. 
no matter how morally unworthy he has_ been, 


The good man is the man who, 
is moving to. become better. 


Such a coiception makes one severe in judging himself and humane in judging 


others.—JoHN Dewey, Reconstruction of Philosophy 


has implications for | 


an, 


a 
j 
To Churches, Clubs, 
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If we do believe that Christian vocation calls for 
the specific commitment of a person to a task 
thai for him becomes a way of Christian wit- 
ness, then surely the church must help the com- 
mitted person to work out the dilemmas related 
to his commitment. | 


The Church as Vocational Counselor 


any congregation of between 
_ fiftv and five hundred persons on 
any given Sunday morning and con- 
sider the aspects of life that are com- 
mon to all. A considerable list, includ- 
ing death and taxes, might be develop- 


ed. But any list will be-incomplete that_ 


doesn’t include the experience of work. 
Everybody works at something: in 
factory, office, farm or home; school, 
church, or government office ; and some 
people even work at being retired from 
work. And around the common experi- 


ence of work revolve some of life’s— 
most serious difficulties and decisions. 


How many of these people are occupa- 
tional misfits? How many instances of 
family tension are tightened to the 
breaking point by an incompatible work 
situation? How many of these persons 
are frustrated and irritable because of 
over-aspiration, an unrealistic appraisal 
of self? How many have failed to live 
up to a God-given potential because of 
some never understood emotional block 
that weights their spirits into habitual 
under-achievement? For how many is 
the day’s work a routine that, regard- 
less of its financial remuneration, at the 
worst 1s drudgery and at the best fails 
to make any vital connection with 


RICHARD G. BELCHER 
Director 
~ Dep’t of the Local Church 
General Board of Missions of 
The Methodist Church 


Christian commitment? The confusion 
of young people struggling through a 
chaos of specializations to find a life 
work can be matched by the soul- 
searching of young adults who would 
like to venture into different occupa- 


‘tional paths but feel trapped by the | 


present situation, and older folk who 
often face retirement with trepidation, 
wondering how it can be made mean-- 
ingful. 

Many, if not all, of these problems 


call for the application of counseling 


skills in varying degrees. Up to the 
present, however, those working 1n the 


field of pastoral care have given them 


only marginal attention. A review of 
the standard works and professional 
journals will verify this fact. In pas- » 


—toral counseling attention been 


more frequently given to crisis situa- 
tions, broken homes, when death 
comes, illness, and deeply disturbed 
personalities, while the problems re- 
volving around vocational. decision and 
practice have been neglected. Surely 
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those caught in the throes of rending 
crisis deserve immediate attention and 
there is probably sound logic in pas- 
toral care turning first to these matters. 
Furthermore, the extreme situation— 
the crisis—reveals the contending 
forces within the human soul with 
greatest clarity, and it is natural for the 
student of these forces to turn to the 
point where he can most clearly see the 
object of his research. But pastoral 
counseling, pastoral care, as a discipline 
has reached maturity and it is surely 
time for it to enter the field of preven- 
tive counseling where incipient con- 
flict may be resolved before it has built 
up force for crisis in later life. These 
incipient conflicts often become ap- 
parent in the process of vocational 
counseling and decision. There would 
be fewer crises in later life if vocational 
decisions were more wisely made in 
earlier years. Thus, a need so wide- 
spread among the people, matched by 
the increasing numbers and competency 
of those trained in pastoral care would 
seem to indicate a more intensive and 
sustained effort on the part of the 
church to give help at the point of vo- 
cational concerns. 


SECOND reason for the church 

to assume more responsibility in 
the area of vocational counseling stems 
from our Protestant tradition. The doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers 
implies a corollary that the work done 
by the universal priesthood must be a 
holy work. Every Christian should be 


a “called” person, and the work that 


he does from day to day should repre- 
sent an investment of Christian com- 
mitment that makes of that work a 
“calling’’—a vocation. In recent years 
there has been a growing interest in 
this matter; a real effort to recapture 
this last tenet of the Reformation. But 
to bring this doctrine alive in the day 


by day decisions of people is not an 
easy matter. | 

Granted that the doctrine can be 
proclaimed and illustrated from the 
pulpit, and ethical issues to be encount- 
ered in its application to various occu- 
pational areas can be profitably dis- 


cussed in groups, there still remain 


numbers of personal questions for 
many individuals to work out that may 
rightfully call for a counseling situa- 
tion. For example, there is the matter 
of realistic self-appraisal ; appraisal not 
only. of abilities but also of. motiva- 
tions; appraisal of the role one sees 
oneself playing in society. Or again, 
conflict of interest may be involved— 
personal desires as opposed to the 
wishes of the family. These matters and 
others in most instances will call for 
the help of a-counselor. 

And does not the church have a 


moral responsibility to make this help — 


available? If we do indeed believe that 
Christian vocation calls for the specific 
commitment of a person to a task that 
for him becomes a way of Christian 
witness, then surely the church must 
help the committed person to work out 
the dilemmas related to his commit- 
iment. 

But probably this whole business of 
counseling at the point of vocational 
concern comes closest home in the 


inatter of recruitment for church re- 


lated occupations: the ministry mission 
field, Christian education, medical serv- 
ice, and institutional administration of 


one sort or another. While several of | 


the denominations have taken giant 


strides in recent years in providing 
more guidance for those who have ex- 


pressed an interest in some kind of full- 
time church work, it is still true that 
most individual churches rely on out- 
dated procedures and ignore the coun- 
seling function in relation to these 
persons. 
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Most young people express their 
: first firm interest in some kind of 
full-time church work between the end 
of the scphomore year in high school 
and the sophomore year in college. 
This means that these young people 


have from five to nine years before this - 


interest can be realized in an assign- 
ment to actual work. These first ex- 
pressions of interest are usually 1mma- 
ture, uninformed, and. often made 
under greater or less emotional pres- 
sure, but they are experiences that may 
be determinative for the persons con- 
cerned and may result in leaders for 
the church at a future date. Surely 
these persons deserve skillful pastoral 


care. Ignore them and reap a crop of 


frustration and disillusionment, both 
on the part of those who do not follow 
the inspiration to its logical end and 
on the part of those who do _ but 
shouldn't. 


There is a great clamor these days 


about recruitment for the ministry, but 
few indications that most churches and 
denominations yet realize the price that 
must be paid for a competent and con- 
secrated leadership in the future. This 
is not to confuse recruitment with 
counseling. /t is to say that the best 
recruitment procedures will be carried 
on in the context of good counseling 
and pastoral care, and within a philoso- 
phy of Christian vocation that is con- 
sistent with our Protestant tradition. 
There is still a fourth reason why 
the church in general, and those work- 
ing in the field of pastoral care in par- 
ticular, need to concern themselves 
with the problems people face at the 
point of vocational decisions : Christian 
values will not be considered a factor 
in vocational decision unless the church 
introduces it. A great deal of vocational 
counseling goes on these days in high 
schools, colleges, veterans administra- 
tion installations, government employ- 


December 


ment service, and in numerous social 
agencies. In most of these it can be 
safely assumed that the Christian, or 


even broadly religious factors will be 


carefully avoided. If anything beyond 
interest, aptitude, abilities, security, 
patriotism, promise of advancement, 
and financial remuneration is to be con- 
sidered the church will have to do it. 
All of these are important and none 
should be ignored, but given a com- 
munity with as good a counseling pro- 
gram as one can find anywhere, it will 


still be true there is a job for the 


church to do: to help young people re- 
late their Christian commitment to 


their vocational decisions in_ specific 


ways. 
_ If there is any validity to the above 
reasons for the church’s concern with 
vocational matters, then why has the 


church not concerned itself with these 


in larger measure heretofore ? 

In the first place, the word ‘“‘voca- 
tion” until recent times had reached a 
low estate. Vocation was synonymous 
with job. A vocational school was a 
trade school. The word was cut off 
from its New Testament roots. The 
concept of Christian voeation was lost 
for a time. There was no apparent 
reason for being concerned. 

Secondly, the shallowness of the 


meaning of the word “‘vocation”’ was. 


matched with mechanical procedures in 
vocational counseling. For a time great 


stock was put in tests, and vocational 
counseling was a kind of score keeping | 


and matching of certain interests and 
abilities with certain jobs. Even though 
this has changed with the growth of a 


more dynamic view of personality, 


some would still ask, Is this counsel- 
ing ?—especially in the sense of pas- 
toral counseling ? 

Third, an unquestioned assumption 
has prevailed .that vocational counsel- 
ing belongs to the public school. 


| 

| 
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And, finally, a set of factors peculiar- | | 


ly related to the ministry has worked 


agaist it. Chief among these would be 


the notion that people are “called’’ to 
the ministry and the mission field by a 
direct act of God and it is presumptu- 


ous to suggest that these persons 


should engage in a counseling process 
related to their vocational decision. 
This is the extreme position, of course, 
but it has made anything like vocational 
counseling unnecessary. 


F in the future the church is to 

serve its people as vocational coun- 
selor there are certain conditions that 
must prevail. First among these is an 
increased understanding and acceptance 
of a philosophy of Christian vocation 
consistent with our Protestant tradi- 
tion. It is this point of view that lifts 
matters of vocational choice and prac- 


_ tice to a religious level, and is the justi- 


fhcation for the church’s concern. 

Of far greater significance, however, 
to those working in the field of pastoral 
care is the relationship of this philoso- 


phy of Christian vocation to the coun-. 


seling process. It provides a flexibility 


that is particularly helpful when work- — 


ing with those interested in the min- 
istry or the mission field. Too often 
these persons hold with mistaken te- 
nacity to earlier decisions because of a 


stigma that attaches to a change of 


mind from a church-related occupation 
in favor of what may be considered a 
secular line. But when it is understood 
that an occupation is. not made holy, 
does not become a vocation, simply be- 
cause it is to be performed in an ec- 
clesiastical setting, then this person is 
free to invest his Christian commitment 


‘at the point where he may make a 


Maximum witness. 
Kelated to this matter is the fact 
that recruitment for the ministry and 


mission field is most likely to take 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
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Miami 32, Florida 


or being 
as to what is meant by the word. It is 


place in a church where people are try- 
ing to understand the requirements of 
their faith in relation to their day’s 
work. It is for this that Christian voca- 
tion calls. 

A second condition, related to the 
first, deals with the confused notions 
that are abroad concerning “calling” 
“called.” There is confusion 


sometimes used to mean an inspiring 
personal religious experience and then 
again as a synonym for vocation—and 
sometimes in the same sentence. Much 
attention has been given to the theo- 
logical aspects of calling, but little at- 
tention has been paid to the psychologi- 
cal aspect of the experience,—and when 
are the two ever seen together? \Vhat 
is actually happening to a person in 
the experience of being called ? 

But perhaps the most serious diffi- 
culty is.to be found in the fact that this 
experience is so frequently interpreted 
solely as the direct touch of the hand of 
(sod on the person, and most often in a 
setting charged with a certain amount 
of emotion. If the church is to serve as 
vocational counselor then it must be 
recognized that persons are not only 
the recipients of God's call, but also 
the channel of his call to others. The 
counseling process may be the medi 
through which God speaks. 

furthermore, a call that is received 
through a highly inspirational experi- 
ence requires some testing and valida- 
tion in a more rational setting. At this 
point, again, the counseling process has 
a task to fulfill. 

A third condition requires a change. 
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from the concept of “decision” to the 
concept of “process” in matters of vo- 
cational choice. This is particularly 
true in relation to those who are inter- 
ested in full-time church work. The 
churches have too largely rested their 
recruitment programs on the basis of 
“a decision,’ usually made at a sum- 
mer camp or institute program. When, 


as a matter of fact, most people arrive - 


where they are through a process—a 
series of decisions of greater or less im- 
port—that extends over a period of ap- 
proximately ten years. Certainly there 
are some decisions that are more de- 
‘terminative than others, but it is un- 
realistic to continue to think in terms 
of ‘‘a decision.” | 


HE CHURCH must develop a 
process, involving counseling skills 


at various levels of competency, that 


- will match the process going on in the 


life of a growing person. This process. 


in the church must have sufficient iden- 
tity that persons know where to look 
for it, and can recognize it for what 
it is, and it must be reasonably acces- 
sible to them. The focal point for such 
a process has not yet been determined. 
Should it be in the seminaries, the 
church related colleges, or in the an- 
nual conference, synod, diocese, con- 
vention, or similar organizational unit 
of the church? What part will the pas- 
tor and the local church play in this 
process? 


As indicated earlier, several denomi- 
nations have taken giant strides: the 
Presbyterian, U. S. with their counsel- 
ing centers, and the Methodists with 
their Vocations Commissions, to name 


only two. But all of us have yet a long 


way to go. 
Suffice it to say that in most of the 


larger denominations if a fully trained 
counselor were given direction of such 


a process in a unit such as a diocese, 
annual conference, synod, or conven- 


tion—he would start with.a counseling 
load heavier than his counterpart in a_ 


veterans administration or college. But 
it is something like this to which the 


churches will have to come if they are 


to fulfill their role of vocational coun- 
selor to their people. 


There is perhaps one other condition - 


that needs finally to be mentioned: vo- 


‘cational counseling is more than a 
youth concern. There is no question of. 


the need for guidance for young people 


through high school and college years, 


but if there is a sincere attempt on the 
part of any number of persons to invest 
their Christian commitment in their 
work there will be many who will find 
themselves facing dilemmas that will 
strain their inner resources and who 
from time to time will need personal 
help from their pastors. Furthermore, 
there is a time in the late twenties and 
early thirties when many young adults 
are revaluating earlier vocational de- 
cisions. These persons may need real 
help in the process of deciding their 
course in future years. There is a sense, 
also, in which persons facing retirement 
must consider many of the same issues 
confronted by younger persons. How 
can one make a Christian witness in 
retirement years? Is there a work to 
do that can be done? Many persons in 
these days retire at a relatively early 
age, leaving many healthful years ahead 


_with more time and less pressure than 


they have ever had before. Is there a 
vocational decision for them to make? 


Who will help them? 


Work is one of the common ventures © 


of life, as Dr. Trueblood said. That the 
church will more adequately minister 
to its people as they face problems re- 
lated to this common venture 1s greatly 
to be desired. 
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Christian ol care depends on a psychology 
which is not merely psychology .. . it reckons 
with the powers beyond the soul, powers that 


fart for the soul, 


Psychoanalysis and Christian Soul Care 


OME twenty-five years have 
elapsed since the earlier editions of 


this book. As I look back on this work, 
-and consider the developments during 


these years, I sense that there are sév- 
eral questions aimed at me, and these 


questions I feel obligated to answer. 


_ In the first place, I find a most press- 
ing need for a more direct and more 
pointed inquiry than was made in the 


foregoing chapters concerning the func- 


tion and meaning of psychoanalysis in 
the general field of soul care. More- 
over, in this connection I shall seek to 
clarify what essentially differentiates 
the Christian concept of the soul from 
that of the psychoanalytical. In a sense 


this will be a summarizing review, but 


a review in which some rather embar- 
rassing questions will come to the fore ; 
questions regarding actual weaknessés 


in Christian soul care and-the necessity 


of greater clarity in, and a stronger 
grasp of, the theory and practice ot 
Christian soul care. 


This article is part of the final sum- 
marizing chapter from Bishop Arvid Rune- 
stam’s Psychoanalysis and Christianity, the 


current Pastoral Psychology Book Club Se- — 


lection. Copyright 1958 and published by 
Augustana Book Concern, and reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. 


ARVID RUNESTAM 
Until recently 
Bishop of the Diocese 
of Karlstad, Sweden 


of ihis nature will arise : 
Has Christian soul .care had greater 


success than has psychotherapy? Has 


it had better results? Has it been more 
effective? Or does Christian soul care 
perhaps. consciously shy away from 
such “results”? If this be the case, why 
is it? Does the “church” actually seek 
to avoid the radical. interference with 
man’s psyche which is characteristic of 
psychoanalysis? Does the church give 
up in the presence of the difficulties 
seen by the psychoanalysts, or does it 
intend to solve these problems in some 
other way, or will it perhaps not have 
to deal with these problems at all? 
What is actually the place and signifi- 
cance of sa/vation in soul care? Is sal- 
vation something that may be compared 
with the resolute psychoanalytic inter- 
vention in the sick and divided soul, 
healing it here and now; or is it mere- 
ly, “in. hope you are saved,” that is, 
hope in an eventual liberation some 
time in eternity ? | | 
Obviously, these questions cannot be 
answered exhaustively. But what can 
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be done here is to point out the status 


and problematic position in which soul 
care finds itself today; that is, point 


out the enormous, ever-widening obli- 


gations confronting soul care and the 
necessity for being organized and co- 
ordinated in a larger context, compar- 
able to that of general psychotherapy. 
The first and most pressingly urgent 
matter, as psychoanalysis and soul care 
are set side by ‘side for purposes of 
comparison, is this: What is it that 
should be investigated as the compari- 
son is made? The question is not 
whether or not psychology, or even 
psychoanalysis, should be used in soul 
care. It is, of course, self-evident that 
soul care, in some sense, uses psycholo- 
gy and practices psychoanalysis, since 
it is the soul, the psyche, which is to 
be helped, and in order to be helped 


must be subjected to the proper diag- 


nosis. But right here one must inquire 
as to what sort of psychology is tobe 
used in order to know the soul and di- 
rect the diagnosis. That is, is the psy- 
chology of the kind that can really ap- 
proach the soul and objectively reflect 
and interpret its inner content? Or 
does it misinterpret the object it is sup- 
posed to portray? 


Y CHIEF objection to the modus 

operandi of psychoanalysis is that 
it is based on a faulty and shallow psy- 
chology with its superficial notion of 
man’s nature, and this in spite of its 
vaunted depth analysis. And the help it 
affords will be such as might be ex- 


pected, even if at certain times and in. 


certain respects it intervenes in a dras- 
tic manner. ° 
This is not to deny that in psycho- 
analysis as well as in other psycho- 
therapy one may make numerous cor- 
rect observations and discover, -under 
similar assumptions, a certain regu- 
larity in the appearance of congeries of 


complexes, inhibitions, schizo- 


phrenic tendencies. One may even be 
able to aid in the resolving of these 
without sensing or dealing with the 
soul in terms of its real depth. And it 
is such partial discoveries about the 
soul, however correct, that bring about 
a great deal of misunderstanding here 
and there. Even within Christian camps 
one can find.a dizzy ecstasy over psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis with. the 
proclamation ‘that Christian soul care 


will please oblige by taking heed to, 
and being guided by, the findings of 


psychology. (Somewhere) I have read: 
“In so far as psychology is a science, it 
is futile for the church to do otherwise 
than to interpret the gospel according 
to the new situation which has come 
about through this new knowledge 
about man.” This is capitulation in the 


presence of psychology—all the schools - 


of which lay claim to being a science in 
that they correctly portray reality—a 
capitulation which causes the evangeli- 
cal interpretation of man to step aside 
in favor of modern psychology and in 
so doing questions the validity of 


Christian salvation itself: The author ] , 


just quoted appears to infer—he hin- 
self uses the metaphor—that just as 
impossible as it is to hold to the Bibli- 
cal view of the world at large, so it 1s 
impossible to follow the New Testa- 
ment conception of man and of what 1s 
in man. From such reasoning it should 
be clear that one is not fully aware of 
the implication of what is being said. It 
would mean this: To the extent Jesus 
was ignorant of our new view of the 
world, so He was confused in reference 
to what is in man. In theological radi- 
calism one cannot go much further. 
The gospel builds upon a definite con- 
ception of man, who he is, what 1s 
wrong with him, and what it is intend- 


-ed that he shall bécome. To set forth 


some other “modern” conception of 
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man as the correct one, is to recom- 
mend a salvation different from that of 
the Christian. The very history of psy- 
chology, which shows how it vacillates 
between a Christian notion of man and 
the man portrayed in modern literature, 


ought to give one. pause before doing 
obeisance to one or the other of the 
schools of psychology. | 

Therefore one has every reason for 
aking care when a given psychology 
comes to the fore and proffers its serv- 
ices to Christian soul cure. What kind 
of psychology or what psychological di- 
rection should the church use? Freud- 
ians, Who unconditionally interpret the 


of the proper or faulty adjustment of 
the sex drive? Adlerians, who see -the 
soul’s deepest secret in the will to 
power? Or psychologists of the school 
which in its formula for. salvation 
calls: upon the self-healing powers of 
the soul? Or, again, psychologists with 
some other theory of powers and drives 
which constitute the essence of the soul 
and its varied activity? One must not, 
in one’s admiration for particular in- 


isights, however correct, within the 


various psychologies overlook the fact 
that each school with its peculiar out- 
look and insights varies in its interpre- 
tations as to the very essence of the 
human soul, and that each seeks to af- 


ingly. 


VER AGAINST this clamor of 
many and conflicting interpreta- 


tions and practices stands the New 


Testament with its own anthropology 
and psychology. It is God’s Law and 
God’s Gospel. It unveils who man is. 
All other psychologies by comparison 
become psychologies of superficiality, 
however much they may lay claim to 
being “depth psychology.” 


or any other conceivable view of man, 


course and conflict of the soul in terms - 


lect psychotherapeutic cure accerd-— 
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Christian soul care*is, of course, aid- 
ed by a psychological outlook, by psy- 
chological observations, and psycho- 
logical studies of the nature of man, - 
and especially his soul. Whether or not 
these psychological pursuits call them- 
selves scientific is of little import. And 
Christian soul care may learn a great 
deal from psychoanalysis. Moreover, 
one ought to rejoice whenever modern 
psychology gives evidence of approach- 


ing the Christian outlook. But the 


warning will bear repetition: One must 
not lose one’s head in adoration of psy- 
chology as such, simply because in 
various areas it does make many valu- 
able observations, observations which 
may be of use in Christian soul care. In 
any case, what must not be lost sight 
of is that,.as far.as Christian soul care 
is concerned, it is decisively important 
that the basic Christian concept of man — 
and of what Jesus Christ intends for 
man shall be constantly kept in view. 


Christ intends salvation. We. shall 


-never have done with this concept. The 


term ‘“‘salvation” has meaning and in- 
tents far beyond anything we can see 
at a glance. It encompasses time and 


eternity. It is not merely the quieting of 


an uneasy feeling: it also involves stir- 
ring and turmoil of the very depths. 
God’s salvation is not simply peace ; it 
is strife and agony. It quite disregards 
the insistence on harmony of soul. 
When salvation is peace, it is peace on 
a deep level, brought to life and reality 
in struggle. If salvation is worship, it 
is worship with sword ‘in hand. And, 
beyond this, all the while the final sal- 
vation lies in the future, in eternity, 
when the strife is at an end and the 
crown is won. Salvation belongs to 
eternity ; but it is also conversion here 
and now, conversion to both struggle 
and rest on the side of Christ, against 
destructive forces, against. forces of 


lovelessness and unbelief, forces which 
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destroy life, my life-and that of others, 
and which would destroy peace within 
us and in our fellowship with man, and 
shut us out from heaven itself and from 
our eternity with God. 

All Christian soul care aims, in the 
tinal analysis, at bringing the soul to 
Christ and into discipleship with Him, 
with all of its implications: security, 
confidence, assurance, willingness to 
surrender oneself to His service, to 
anxiety, struggle, and a continuing fight 
against temptations. All Christian soul 
care bears salvation in its hands, even 
if at times it is concealed from him who 
is being sought by it. 


HENEVER a Christian pastor 


approaches a person with the 
help he would bring, it is always done 
with attention to the soul. He views 
that person’s soul as an arena for 
struggling forces. 
point of view, the soul appears to be a 
football, tossed forth and back by op- 
posing powers, that of God and that 
of the enemy of God. Therefore it can- 


not be limited to what it is for the mo- — 


ment, or to what it is now observed to 
be. It is in a status of relationship; it 
is directional, it is intentional, or look- 
ed at from another point of view, it is 


something in the clutch of another. | 


Thus it is something above and beyond 
what it is at the present. _ 

Christian soul care never considers 
its task as a matter of regrouping or 
reorganizing of forces already present 
in the soul with some sort of intra- 
psychic liberation by the aid of a com- 
petent technician. It counts on a power 
from the outside, from Him who has 
_ hold of the soul, that is, from God. The 
soul is never merely “‘itself.” 

Consequently it may be said: Chris- 
tian soul care depends on a psychology 


From the human 
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which 1s not es psy chology. It isa 
psychology which maintains an open 
view, upward, outward, inward, toward 
a “thou,” toward a source of inspira- 
tion. In rapport with this objective 
force, the soul becomes enlarged. It 


does not become limited to the magni- 


tude and function which now is the 
‘soul.’”’ In its tendency to go beyond 
its present status the soul receives a 
new indefiniteness with which a purely 
psychological reflection without God 
(and His enemy) cannot deal. It is 
something indefinite with possibilities 
which point beyond the possible. 

In this way Christian soul care al- 
ways includes much more than does 
psychoanalysis. It reckons with the 
powers beyond the soul, powers that 
fight for the soul. This sort of back- 
ground is ever present in Christian 
soul care. It is a matter of concern ever 
to seek to enlist God’s power on behalf 
of the soul, to awaken it, to jolt it to 
its senses, to bring about its surrender 
at God’s mercy, to deliver it from 
forces of destruction and to reawaken 
it to a new conception of a vitalized 


‘peace. This awakening and comforting 
_is brought about by God’s law and gos- 


pel, and a harmony between the two. 


These are the means by which God gets 


His grasp on the soul and by which He 
seeks to maintain it. It cannot be ac- 


complished by just one or the other; 


it must be both law and gospel. The 
law prevents love from becoming a 
cheap experience of God’s love which 
is not. love.. Ontologically speaking, 
(sod is not love. On the other hand, the 


‘gospel, which speaks of the Son of God 
‘on the cross and of what it costs God 


to love man, makes it difficult for the 


_law to set up a do-it-yourself morality. 


Thus, it becomes the task of Christian 
soul care to bring the law and the gos 
pel of God to human souls. 
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A MINISTER writes .. . 


In the interchange of comments 


about alcoholism in the October issue, - 


I note absence of discussion of whether 
the Christian sense of social responsi- 
bility manifest in Paul’s “if meat cause 
my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat,”’ etc., does not give the strongest 
basis for the policy of total abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages. | 

I feel it is almost. universally recog- 
nized that social pressures are one of 
the strong factors both in beginning 
and continuing the consumption of 


alcoholic beverages. Therefore every 


time one drinks or declines a drink or 
avoids drinking in a social situation, he 
is either adding to or detracting from 
social pressures on some one to drink. 
Can the Christian avoid taking that in- 
to consideration ? | 

A parishioner of mine, after sufficient 
acquaintance to establish rapport with 
me, got to discussing the matter of 
drinking or not drinking, and related 
how when entertained in the home of 
new friends in a town to which the 
parishioner had moved, they were of- 
fered certain alcoholic beverages. Since 
the hosts were church people also, and 
well respected, the newcomers accepted 
the offered beverage, and when they en- 
tertained in return felt it necessary to 


purchase drinks to offer their guests. 


‘This went back and forth a number of 


times,.and this parishioner says that the 
tendency to urge a second or a third 
drink on each other increased in time. 


'Then, one day in.a private discussion, 


my parishioner commented to his friend 
that neither he nor his wife really liked 
to drink, but that they felt it necessary 
to have it to offer to guests, and to take 
drinks when offered to themselves. 
Then, to his surprise his friend said 
that it was the same with them! And - 
furthermore, they had come to feel 
that because this parishioner had ac- 
cepted a second or even a third drink, 
that he must really like his drinks! 


They thereafter dispensed with alco- 


holic drinks when visiting back and 
This indicates that not all drinking 
is a matter of personal preference or 
desire, but a matter of social pressure. 


This parishioner then commented on 


the fact that this probably indicated a 
certain immaturity on his own part 
that he had conformed too easily to 
what he felt was expected of him. 

And it might be noted that it is this 
very situation that the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages is seeking most to. 
create. Where does the Christian’s re- 
sponsibility lie in this matter? Should 
he also conform? Should he be as un- 
obtrusively non-conformist as possible ? 
Or should he take some active part in 
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seeking to relieve the social pressure on 


others ? Is it not conceivable that among 


the victims of alcoholism are those who 
could handle their appetite for alcohol 
itself, 7f it were not for the social pres- 
sure to drinP in addition? Is not the 
number of casualties from alcoholism 
sufficiently high to warrant our deep 
concern at the tragedy thus caused? If 
even a fraction of the casualties are the 
results of social pressure furnishing 
“the straw that broke the camel's 
back” of their resistance to taking the 
harmiul drinks, then how can we as 
Christians feel that our drinking or not 
drinking is purely a matter of our per- 
sonal tastes or distastes for alcoholic 
beverage ? Or whether or not we judge 
that this drink will or will not damage 
ourselves sufficiently to warrant refus- 
ing it? Is not this basis for judgment 
at least sub-Christian ? 


—Marcius E. TABER 
Centenary Methodist Church 
Pentwater, Michigan 


Canthent On Divorced Ministers 


A MINISTER-TEACHER writes .. . 


Since Dr. Seward Hiltner requests 
comments on his article* [ am ventur- 
ing to offer my reactions on one or two 
questions which he raises. I was in the 
active work of the ministry for seven- 
teen years, but have been in academic 
work since leaving the pastorate. I 
have not been divorced and neither my 
wife nor myself has contemplated such 
a move, at least she has not, to my 
knowledge. However, I can testify that 
I have been happier and there has been 
less conflict in our marriage since I 
left the ministry. 


*“Divorced Ministers,” by Seward Hiltner, 
PASTORAI. PSYCHOLOGY, October, 1958, p. 18. 


In answer to Dr. Hiltner’s question 
“What types of husband-wife relation- 
ship might get along under some con- 
ditions but not in those required by the 


ministry,” I can testify most emphati- 


cally that when the wife is of an aggres- 
sive nature and the husband is non- 
aggressive (or relatively non-aggres- 
sive) there may well be some difficulty 
and conflict. The wife may have a tend- 
ency to take authority imto her own 


hands when that authority should be. 


exerted by the minister or by some lay 


_ person. A-minister’s lack of aggressive- 


ness will become more apparent by 
contrast to his wife’s more vigorous 


nature. Unless both are very mature | 
the minister may get the 


emotionally, 
feeling of being pushed by his wife and 
she may get the feeling that he is 
exasperatingly deliberate. She will have 
difficulty holding herself back when she 
sees something to be done, and he will 
be likely to resent her taking authority 
into her own hands. On the other hand, 
in the teaching profession when a 


man’s wife is not at all deeply involved. 


in his work and has few, if any, con- 
tacts with his students and associates 
(social affairs like faculty teas and re- 
ceptions excluded, of course ), this dif- 
ference in temperaments raises no > dit- 
ficult problems. 


Perhaps I should add that tempera- 
mentally I am much better fitted for an 
academic career than for the work of 
the ministry, and I am not entirely con- 
vinced that [ would have been very 
happy in the ministry if I had married 
a quiet and non-aggressive type of girl, 
but the combination of a reserved and 
retiring minister married to a some- 
what outspoken and aggressive wife is 
likely to lead to conflicts in marriage, 
unless both husband and wife are ex- 
ceptionally mature emotionally: 


(NAME OMITTED BY REQUEST.) 
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Mabee, Professor Glenn Routt, 


PASTORAL CARE INSTITUTE 


An Institute on Pastoral Care took 
place recently at Brite College of the 
Bible. The major address at the Inst1- 
tute was presented by Dr. Oren H. 
Baker, Dean of Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, and a member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board. 

Other speakers at the session were 
Dr. Charles F. Kemp, the Rev. Jay 
Calhoun, John Drakeford, the 
Rev. Roy Ford, Mr. Richard Fowler, 
Dr. Murray H. Leiffer, the Rev. Frank 
and 


Dr. Tom Shipp. 


WORKSHOP ON COUNSELING 


A Workshop on Counseling under 
the auspices of the Reverend H. Walter 
Yoder, Pastoral Director, will take 
place at the Religious Counseling 
Center, 8930 Northland Drive, Rock- 
ford, Michigan, on Friday, January 2 
and Sunday January 4, 1959. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are : Coun- 
seling with Children and Youth, Group 
Therapy, Working Through Puzzles, 
Conflicts and Resistances in Growing 
Relationships, and How Jesus Dealt 
with Men. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 


gram will be a recorded address by Dr. 


Carl Rogers on “Counseling as I See 


Tt.” This is to be followed by a discus- 


sion of Dr. Carl Rogers’ article on 
“Characteristics of a Helping Relation- 
ship.” | 


through 


| FAMILY LIFE | 
The Third National Conference or 
Family Life by the Methodist Church 
was held in Chicago, Il!inois, on Oc- 
tober 16-19. Bishop Hazen G. Werner 


was the chairman. 


MARRIED COUPLES 
INCREASE 37% 

The number of married couples in 
the United States has increased 37 per 
cent since the beginning of World War 
II, the Metropolitan Life Insurance | 
Co. reported recently. There were al- 
most 39,000,000 married couples in 
1957, the last full year surveyed, an 
increase of 37 per cent over the 28,- 
500,000 in 1940. 


MORAL DUTY 

In a major address made shortly be- 
fore his death, the late Pope Pius XII 
stated that there is a moral duty to 
make use of new scientific information 
on the Rh blood incompatibility factor 
in marriage and other hereditary blood 
complications. He said this is necessary 
to “avoid many physical and moral 
difficulties both to oneself and to 
others.” 

In speaking of artificial insemination, 
the late Pope emphatically stated that 
this is always wrong even when the 
husband is the donor. The husband, the 
late Pope said, has no right to consent 
to another man’s fathering: a child 
‘voluntary adultery.” 


LEARNING FROM ONE ANOTHER 


A recent issue of ‘‘Social Casework,” 
a leading social work periodical, in dis- 
cussing casework treatment and super- 
vision, refers to Russell Dicks’ state-— 
ment in his book, The Art of Mintster- 
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ing to the Sick, in which he warns: the 
clergyman “that he must not permit 
the patient to become involved in a 
too direct relationship with himself. He 


cannot help the patient if the patient 


becomes absorbed in the minister as an 


individual; rather, ‘the two must face 


a third’—a goal beyond their individual 
selves—in this case, the progress of 
_ the patient toward health. Dr. Dicks 
_ points out that this concept of “‘Facing 
a Third” is applicable to all important 
one-to-one relationships.” 
Editor's Note. It is good to see one 
_ profession learning from another. 


‘CLERGYMEN LOW ON SUICIDE 


Statistics on suicide, which accounts 
for more than twice as many deaths as 
homicide, point up these features: 
Men outnumber women three to one 
in self-destruction, but three times as 
many women as men make unsuccess- 
ful attempts; the more members in a 
family, the fewer the suicides; the rate 
among the white population is three 
times that for non-whites; severe eco- 
nomic and social crises send the rate 
up; frequency increases in direct ratio 
to the size of a city; the lowest rates 
are among clergymen and miners, the 
highest include soldiers and hotel and 
cafe personnel. 


JUNG AND FLYING SAUCERS 


A recent report in the “New York 
Herald Tribune’’ through the Associ- 
ated Press reported Dr. Carl Gustav 
Jung as saying that he ‘‘believed in the 
existence of flying saucers.” He said 
that he had for many years investigated 
the reports from the point of view of 
their objective truth and of their psy- 
chological background. “I can only 
say,” said Dr. Jung, “for certain that 
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these things are not mere rumor, 
Something has been seen. A_ purely 
psychological explanation is ruled out.” 
Dr. Jung’s study was conducted as con- 
sultant to the Aerial Phenomena Re- 
search Organization. | 

A few days after this report, the 
“New York Times’ printed a denial 
and correction of this statement by Dr. 
Jung. In this second statement Dr, 
Jung said that he had for many years 
investigated the saucer reports from 
the point of view both of their objective 
truth and of their psychological back- 
ground. “As to the reality of the per- 
ception of flying saucers, I have con- 


sidered the matter for ten years and 


frankly I have not got anywhere .. . I 
am a scientist, so I cannot say that fly- 
ing saucers are a reality.” In elabo- 


rating on this statement, Dr. Jung came 


to the conclusion that the phenomena 
represents man’s desire for a new 
“savior myth.” “‘I am convinced,” said 


Dr. Jung, “that those who saw flying 


saucers wanted to see them. Many 
people today are in need of fantasy. 
Their minds are cornered by the bad 
situation in which our world is today. 
They are in need of answers to their 
anxious questions, answers which no- 
body can give them. That is why they 
let their fantasy run on the lines of fly- 
ing saucers and similar objects. 

“In my study of the literature on the 
subject, I have again and again come 
across the idea that the saucers con- 
tained creatures who come to earth to 
‘help’ or ‘instruct’ us. This clearly 
shows the observer’s own desire for 
help. 3 | 

“I do not consider the alleged eye- 
witnesses of flying saucers to be fools 


or knaves. They are usually perfectly 


honorable people. But I am convinced 
they all have in mind the need of a 
savior. I am pretty convinced I myself 
shall never see a flying saucer.” 
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SYCHOANALYSIS . A D 

CHRISTIANITY by Arvid 
Runestam (Augustana Book Con- 
cern, 1958, pp. 194—$3.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology 
Club.) 


This is a revised edition of a work 


that first appeared twenty-five years 
| ago. It is a translation by Oscar Win- 


feld from the Swedish. The author has 
been professor of Dogmatics and Moral 
Theology at Uppsala University in 
Sweden, and Lutheran Bishop of the 
Swedish Diocese of Karlstad. He re- 
tired in 1957. 


Runestam assigns himself the sah 
of comparing the. liberation offered by 
psychoanalysis and that presented by 
Christianity. He begins by examin- 
ing the phenomenon of repression, 


volved in the nervous anxiety which 
repression causes. His conclusion is 
that guilt is at the basis of nervousness, 
and that the major repression is the re- 


pression of spiritual values and goals. 


Because of this he feels that psycho- 
analysis in itself is incapable of genuine 
liberation because it has eliminated the 
divine background to human conflicts. 
By putting its emphasis on a monistic- 


ally regarded life stream—an imper- 


sonal flow of energy—within each per- 
sonality, it has removed the human be- 
ing from the realm of ethical values of 


Book . ... 
_liverance is 


asking what is the moral quality in-— 


‘both law and duty. Because of this it 


exempts a person from guilt through 
its deterministic outlook, and thereby | 
becomes a real danger to his spiritual 
health and religio-moral future. 
That which is missing in such a de- 
moral seriousness—‘‘a 
consciousness of the radically evil in 
human nature.” 

The liberation of psychoanalysis 
therefore is not profound liberation. 
Rather it is “wing-clipped’” liberation. 
The patient is liberated from a conflict 
that could have deepened his life both 


in terms of seriousness and joy—all 


this for the sake of being made har- 
monious by an analyst. Commenting 
on Pfister’s concern that he not relieve 
too many of the repressions of.artists, 
lest they lose their creativity, the au- 
thor maintains that though we are not 
all artists, we are all creative beings— 
in this world to do something with our 
lives. We too need the repressions—the 
moral battles—the sense of guilt. We 
too will lose our creativity if we are 
dependent only on psychoanalysis for . 
soul cure. It is God and His love alone 
that can liberate us from the law with- 
out destroying the ethical content of 
life. This is the doctrine of Christian 


liberty—that God alone can make rela- 


tivism possible in the moral demand 
without affecting the moral standard. 
True liberation must be an ethical lib- 
eration. “The soul can live only in 
ethical release.” 
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In terms of soul care, Runestam is 


concerned that the Christian pastor not — 
go overboard with psychoanalysis, so 


that his admiration for these “partial 
discoveries about the soul” does not 
cause him to overlook the differences in 
the basic interpretation of the soul, and 
hence neglect his chief function as a 
pastor. The psychoanalyst is a_ tech- 
nician who, with learned skills, at- 
tempts an intrapsychic liberation by 
reorganizing forces already present in 
the soul. Christian salvation has an 
eternal dimension—it is salvation “in 
the clutch of another.’”’ The Christian 
pastor attempts not only to liberate, but 
to attach the individual to the person 
of Christ. 

His second concern regarding soul 
care is that the Christian pastor not 
view his task solely as one of proclama- 
tion—of preaching, and so neglect per- 
sonal work and individual soul care. 
His concern is based primarily on 
conditions in the European Church 
which has not had the emphasis on 
clinical pastoral education that we have 
experienced in America. Nevertheless, 
what he goes on to say has real rele- 
vance for the American Church. His 
emphasis is on the distinction between 
psychiatry and Christian 
Christian soul care centers in the radi- 
cal perspective of man’s divine reorien- 
tation. Consequently, it should yield 
blessings far beyond the “mere resolv- 
ing of mundane marriage 7 
This we need to hear! 


What is the role of psychoanalysis 


from a Christian point of view? Be-_ 


yond the team work concept in which 
psychoanalysis prepares the patient to 
respond to Christian pastoral care, 
Runestam has little to offer except to 
imply that more thought and research 
is needed in this area. He concludes 
that no comparison between psycho- 
analysis and Christian soul care can be 
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soul care. 


December 


satisfactory because they are doing 
radically different tasks. 


This is a book that needs to be read 
in American Christian circles. We are 
drifting into a concept of pastoral 
counseling that makes of it little more 
than second-rate clinical psychology 
with a religious increment—the plus! 
Runestam can help us restore our sights 
to the radically unique ministry of 
Christian soul care. His treatment of 
the Freudian, Adlerian, and religious 
humanism schools of psychoanalytic 
thought is adequate and often thorough. 
One only wishes that he could have 
also turned his attention to Carl Gustav 
Jung. 

FE. HuLME 
Professor of Pastorai 
Theology and Pastoral 
Counseling 
W artburg Theological 
Seminary 


TUDIES IN MOTIV ATION. Se- 
lected and edited by David C. Mc- 
Clelland. (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

Inc., 1955, pp. 552—$6.00 ) 

This unusual book is a text for the 
study of various aspects of motivation 
-—its conscious and unconscious sources 
—psychological, biological, as well as 


social—and how this motivation affects 


human behavior. The contributions to 
this book by some of our outstanding 
representatives in the field of both the 
biological as well as the social sciences 
range all the way from the physiolog- 
cal approach to motivation to that of 
the social-psychological. The selection 
of the materials and their organization 


is based on a thoughtful plan bearing 


in mind both the specialist scholar as 
well as the interested even though lay 


non-professional reader. As the author 


puts it in his preface : . 
“The selections have been arranged 
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doing | according to a rationale, although not | butions of psychotherapists, since they 
7 all of them fit it perfectly. Part I begins have been in a better position than - 
-read | where the student begins—namely, others to study at close hand the com-. 
e are | with his own concrete experiences of plex motivations of concrete human 
storal | motives in himself and in other people. adults. To a lesser extent it draws on 
more | It seems desirable to familiarize him at .the knowledge of psychological testers 
ology | the very beginning with the notion that who have worked with the more or less 
plus! | not all motives are conscious and that conscious motives tapped in question- 
sights | our conscious experiences of motivation naires and self-descriptive inventories. 
‘y of | may in fact be quite different from the “Part II then seeks what evidence 
nt of | factors governing behavior, as discover-- we have for the biological origins of | 
gious | ed by the indirect techniques first used some of the motives discussed in Part 
alytic | so successfully. by Freud. This section I. Here the readings focus on two” 
ough, | draws heavily on the empirical contri- major problems. First, what part do 
have | 
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instincts play in human motivation? 
For a long time it has been commonly 


assumed that the only instinctive urge. 


humans had was to reduce tension or 
strong stimulation, but the possibility 
can no longer be overlooked that cer- 
tain types of stimulation may be active- 
ly sought as in Harlow’s manipulation 
drive discovered in lower primates or 


as in the rhythmic, erotic. self-stimula- 


tion investigated by Freud and Spitz. 
Second, granted certain basic instinc- 
tual tendencies, how are more complex 
motives developed by learning or ex- 
perience’ Here we must draw heavily 
on the contributions of the learning 
theorists. 
“Part III extends the search for 
sources of motivation from the biologi- 
cal to the social realm. There are those 


who argue that the primary source of 


human motivation lies in the economic 
sphere (especially the Marxists), 
others who find motivational roots in 
the family structure (especially the 
Freudians), still others who trace mo- 
tives to the value structure of the cul- 
ture (the anthropologists), and finally 
those who stress the importance of 
values derived from various religious 
systems. Evidence is presented suggest- 
ing the importance of all these sources 
of values and motives.” 


This Part III of the book will un- 
doubtedly prove to be the most signifi- 
cant for our minister-readers. Starting 
with outstanding contributions by such 
men as John Dollard, Talcott Parsons, 
David Riesman, and J. C. Flugel, the 
hook devotes an. entire section to a 
study of “Religion as a Source of Val- 
ues,’ and includes Max Weber’s out- 
standing essay on “Protestantism and 


the Spirit of Capitalism.” PASTORAL. 


PSYCHOLOGY readers will also undoubt- 
edly be vitally interested in the several 
essays in the earlier sections: Sigmund 
Freud’s “Unconscious Motivation in 


Everyday Life,” ‘“Wish-Fulfilment in 
Dreams,” and ‘Origins of Motives in 
the Oedipus Complex.” They will find 
of equal significance Carl Rogers’ “The 
Self-Actualization Tendency,’ and 
Henry Murray’s “Types of Human 
Needs.” 

All in all, this is a unique and out- 
standing contribution to the theory of 


human motivation. The concept of 
human motivation has rarely if ever be- 


fore been afforded so comprehensive 
and thorough a treatment. Generally its 
discussion has been found only in a 
fragmented form as-part of a discussion 
of general psychological theory rather 
than as an entity in itself. This book 
goes a long way in correcting this situ- 
ation. 

—S1mon Donice_er, Editor 
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OUTH DESERVES TO KNOW 
by G. Curtis Jones (The Mac- 
millan Co., 1958, pp. 134—$2.95) © 


If your son‘is old enough to apply 
for entrance into college, you can help 
him mightily by accumulating informa- 
tion on such subjects as personality de- 
velopment, maturity, integrity, free- 
dom, drinking, marriage and sex, and 
similar subjects. If you are unable to 
complete that hefty job, then you can 
give him Youth Deserves To Know, 
which is just that kind of compilation. 

The author is a pastor in St. Louts, 
the father of five boys, and the writer 
of six previous books. With these 


qualifications he has brought together 


a quantity of very useful data, managed 
to interpret his material without talk- 
ing down to the reader, and presented 
it all briefly enough to whet the appe- 
tite of the serious seeker without over- 
loading the skimmer. In this one vol- 
ume, the youth will find a listing of 


colleges, an itemization of opportuni- 
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ties in the armed services,.a glossary 
of terms about reproduction, a table 
of college degrees and the courses for 
which they are conferred, as well as a 
short list of great books. 


These chapters sometimes read more 
like addresses ‘than essays; but this 
gives to them a flavor. of direct com- 
munication with the reader. After read- 


[ing it from cover to cover, most young 
[oeople and their families will keep 


Youth Deserves To Know for a refer- 

ence book. 

—].C. Wynn 
Director of Family 

Research 

Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


AITH FOR FERSON AL 
CRISES by Carl Michalson 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, sites 184 
pp.—$3.50) 
Professor Michalson has given us in 
this small volume another addition to 
the rapidly growing list of books on 
personal guidance. He writes from the 
theological standpoint concerning crisis 
situations. By this he means “inescap- 
able situations requiring decisiveness.” 
Such crises he finds in situations in- 
volving anxiety, guilt, doubt, vocation, 
marriage, suffering, and death. For 
each such situation he seeks to deline- 
ate the various ways employed by hu- 
man beings in handling it, and to sug- 
gest what he conceives as the Chris- 
tan gospel. | 
To this reviewer the argument is 
confusing because of lack of precision 
in the use of terms. For example, why 
use the word “anxiety” to designate 


himself recognizes it as a reaction pat- 
tern, an awareness of hidden danger 
rather than the danger itself? In: what 
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A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ to 
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feel soon. 
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The Swedenborg Foundation, 


distributes 


IS CHRISTIANITY 
REASONABLE? 


Jesus said, ‘Search the scriptures for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life and 
they are they which testify of me.” 


Read what was revealed to one of the 
world’s greatest scientists as he svarenen 
the scriptures. 


_ Send no money, pay no money for | 
these amazing 500 page books, free to 


Bible students, teachers and ministers. 
After inspection send handling costs of 


25¢ per book or a gift contribution to 
non- 
profit organization that publishes and 
the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 


the primary crisis situation when he 
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sense is doubt a crisis situation? And 
why use the term “rebellion” for a re- 
action which he calls “self-deceptive,”’ 
and then go on to identify his second 
major reaction pattern w ith * ‘rational- 
ization” ? 

The reviewer's chief how- 
ever, 1s with what the author has to say 
regarding self-blame and confession. 
He holds that self-accusation is a “re- 
cessive” method of handling. the sense 
of guilt and as such no less malignant, 
apparently, than the “rebellious” re- 
actions. He also makes the surprising 
statement that “confession is a highly 
ineffective mechanism for promoting 
spiritual health.” And conscience, he 
holds, is ‘‘a prattler bent less upon our 
re-generation than upon our ‘destruc- 
tion.” To be sure, he makes a-distinc- 
tion between confession to what one is 
rather than to what one has done, and 
between the “God-given” conscience 
and the conscience ‘‘as popularly con- 
ceived.” But such distinctions seem 
specious and unclear. They would cer- 
tainly be hard to handle in an empirical 
study. 

The reviewer's objections are based 
upon somewhat extensive empirical 
studies of his own, which indicate that 
self-accusatory reactions are generally 
benign. Like fever or inflammation in 
the body, they are manifestations of 
healing power. Unless there are com-. 
plicating factors, the patient | who 
blames himself generally gets well, even 
though his anxiety is carried to the 
_ point of psychosis. The ancient doctrine 
that conviction of sin is the first step 
in the process of salvation is then a 
true insight. Furthermore, it should 
be recognized that confession is the 
basis of all psychotherapy, 
he confession to psychotherapist or 
priest or counselor, or to some wise 
friend. 

How the author arrived at these con- 
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whether it 


clusions is not clear. It seems. sur- 


prising to find them coming from a 
theologian. Nevertheless this book calls 


attention to the crying present-day 


need of a theology based upon living 
religious experience rigidly tested and 
organized by those who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear. 
—Anton T. Borsen 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 
Elgin, Illinois 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them im coming 
iSSUCS. 


PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY AND NEUROSIS. 
By A.A.A. Terruwe, M.D. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, $3.50. A discussion of the different 
forms of non-psychotic mental disorders and 
their implications in pastoral work. The book 
contains an analysis of the psychopathic per- 
sonality, including a number. of case histories 
with detailed. suggestions for thé guidance 
of the counselor, particularly the spiritual 
counselor. The author is a supervisor in the 
Department of Philosophy at De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, and founder of the Insti- 
tute of Spiritual Theology, River Forest, 


DESEGREGATION. By Melvin) M. Tumin. 
Princeton Univ. Press, $5.00. An analysis of 
the relative resistance to and readiness. -for 
desegregation in the public schools, based on 


a field study of white adult male citizens of 


Guilford County, North Carolina. It is the 
conclusion of this book that “the activity of 
the community leaders seems vital in deter- 
mining the extent to which the community 
as a whole will obey the law and uphold 
peacetul transition. Community leaders can 
influence the people to follow the mandate 
of the Court and prevent the emergence of a 
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power vacuum and the organization of the 
hard core by new and crisis-generated lead- 
ership. If they do not, segregationist attitudes 
will find illegal and violent expression.” 


RELIGION AND THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Edited by Erich A. Walter. Univ. of Michi- 


. gan Press, $6.50. A symposium on the posi- 


tion of religion in the American state uni- 
versity, analyzing. the role and the respon- 
sibility of the state university in the field of 


religion. Among the contributors are Seward 


Hiltner, Roland H. Bainton, George N. 
Shuster, and other outstanding represent- 
atives and 


of - Protestantism, Catholicism, 
Judaism. 


THE Primacy oF WorsuIp. By Von Og- 
den Vogt. Beacon Press, $5.00. A study of 
“the dangers of the creeds which divide peo- 
ple as against the worship which unites 
them.” The book is a culmination of a life- 
time of teaching, research, writing, study, 
and preaching by the author of Art and 


' Religion and Modern Worship. 


CLINICAL AND COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY. 
By John M. Hadley. Alfred A. Knopf, $8.95. 
A comprehensive introduction both to ther- 
apy—the theories, aims, and techniques of 
counseling—and to the tools of diagnosis and 
evaluation, whereby the psychologist gets 


-the information he needs to understand a 


client’s current behavior and to plan intel- 


ligently for its modification. Each chapter 


has an extensive list of references Ciied into 
the text itself. The Glossary is full, precise, 
and clear. Dr. Hadley is Professor of Psy- 
chology, Director of the Psychological 
Clinic, and Director of Graduate Training in 
Clinical Psychology and Clinical Service, 
Purdue. University. 


ProBLEMS OF HUMAN PLEASURE AND BeE- 
HAVIOR. By Michael Balint. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., $5.95. A: study by an out- 


standing British psychoanalyst of the role of 


human pleasure and behavior in the devel- 
opment of the human mind. The study in- 


cludes an analysis of the instincts and emo-' 


tions, particularly in the field of sexual be- 
havior, as well as the individual and the 
community, the doctor and the illness, and 
men and their ideas, 
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On Love. By Gikies y ‘Gasset. Meridian 
Books, $3.50. A book of penetrating insight 
into the varied phases of love—its classic 
theories, its mechanisms, its authentic con- 
text, its truth as well as its falsities. The au- 
thor is one of Spain’s outstanding philoso- 
phers. He is the author of The Revolt of 
the Masses and Toward a Philosophy of 
History. | 


SoclaAL AND CULTURAL Dynamics. By Pi- 
tirim Sorokin. Porter Sargent, $7.50. This 
is an abridgement into a single volume of 
the original four-volume work involving an 
analysis of personalities, events, trends, and 
beliefs which have gone into the making of 
our civilization. The book includes chapters 
on Art, Truth and Knowledge, Ethics and 
Criminal Law, Government and Leadership, 
Culture, Personality, and Conduct. The au- 
thor is Professor of Sociology at Harvard 
University and Director of the Harvard Re- | 
search Center in Creative Altruism. 


Tue Compete Book oF CHILDREN’S PLAY. 
By Ruth E. Hartley and Robert M. 
Goldenson. Thomas Y. Crowell, $5.00. A 
new book by two outstanding experts deal- 
ing with the play life of children of par- 


_ ticular ages, and a book which gives mar- 


velous insight into the character and men- 
tality of childhood. An illuminating intro- 
duction is written by Lawrence K. Frank, a 
member of our Editorial Advisory Board. 


PsyYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 
CHRISTIAN Epucation. By Thomas Mead- 
ows. Pageant Press, $4.50. A new book on- 
the psychology of learning focused on Bibli- 
cal materials and the teaching methods of 
Christ. The author, who is Professor of Psy- | 
chology and Philosophy at the Tennessee 
Temple Schools in Chattanooga, draws heav- 
ily from the psychology and philosophy of 
Watson, Thorndike, and Dewey. 


FreuD oN Broapway. By _W. David 
Hermitage House, $5.00. A com- 
prehensive survey of the impact of psy- 
choanalysis upon the American theatre of 
the last half century, including such signif- 
icant dramatists as Eugene O’Neill, Elmer 
Rice, Maxwell Anderson, William Saroyen, . 
Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, and a_ 
number of others, 
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FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of Pastorat PsycHo.ocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming winter months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 


ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


fessions and laymen. One early pam- 


phlet on the positive relation he saw 


_between religion and mental hygiene 


has done much over the years to forge 


bonds between the churches and mental 
health societies. , 

He has always refused the title of 
“expert” in this field. No doubt this is 
consistent with his general modesty 
about his own accomplishments, and 
also with his deep sense of the com- 
plexities and difficulties in this field. 
But in a more restricted sense perhaps 
it is the literal truth: He never did de- 
tailed analysis of instances of pastoral 
relationship with people out of which 
we have come to feel develop the new 
and corrective insights of the field. 
Such work was, he felt, the task of 
others, and he has dealt with gener- 
osity and appreciation with those who 
have attempted it. We continue to be- 
lieve that he could have done this, had 
he set his mind and attention to it. 
But in that event, he would probably 
have had to divert himself from those 
areas in which he remains without peer, 
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| | 
the interpretation to the layman of the 


faith in terms that connect with the 

realities of experience including the 

new insights of psychology. 
Because he was precipitated by cir- 


cumstance into being leader of and 
spokesman for something which his op- 


ponents called “modernism” in reli- 
gious thought, he had, and has even 
today, some implacable intellectual and 
spiritual enemies who felt that anything 


to which he turned his hand must be, 


from their point of view, eschewed. 
Here even Fosdick may not know how 
well time has served him. Not long ago 
an alert layman, listening to a preacher 
who often made anti-Fosdick declara- 
tions, thought he detected something 


- familiar about the sermon. After a bit 
of research, the whole sermon was lo- 


cated in one of Fosdick’s books. 
Surely no one who has been directly 
acquainted with him, or taken his writ- 
ings seriously over the years, can deny 
his capacity to stick by his convictions, 
but also his readiness to alter them in 
the direction of depth when confronted 


by evidence—either from contempo-. 


rary human experience, or from listen- 
ing to the Bible. He has testified. al- 
ways to a liberalism of spirit and of 


inquiry. Equally has he called for a 


conserving of the essential biblical mes- 
sage. 

There are some who feel that, years 
hence, the most important religious fact 
about our present age may be the rise, 
at the same time, of interest in biblical 
theology on the one side, and of pas- 
toral psychology and pastoral theology 
on the other. It appears increasingly 
that these are mutually reinforcing, as 
is so excellently demonstrated in Car- 
roll A. Wise’s recent book, Psychiatry 
and the Bible. So far as there is truth 
in this judgment, the forerunner of us 
all is, again, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

SEWARD HILTNER 
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BOOKS TO HELP YOU 


. .. In pastoral counseling 


STREAMS OF HEALING 
LESTER R. LILES compiler 


To use as devotional 
material for pasto- 
ral visits, or for pa- 
tients’ reading—138 
short meditations 
by leading ministers 
and laymen. These 
meditations, es pe- 
cially prepared for 
the ill or distressed, 
include Scripture, 
inspiring messages 


and prayers. Indexed by subjects: 


fear, suffering, hope, healing, death, 


loneliness. oul many others. $2.50 


WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS 
FRANK S. MEAD Compiler 


and varied counsel- 
ing experience, Dr. 
Mead quotes Bible 
passages for guidance 
and comfort in many 
life situations. Quo- 
tations are taken 
from the timeless 
King James, the RSV 
and other frequently 
used versions. This is a book you will 
recommend to laymen and use as a 
desk reference for counseling and 
sermon preparation. $1.95 


Drawing on his long 


ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE 


THROUGH PRAYER 
CHARLES L. ALLEN 


This outstanding 
minister and author 
of several widely 
read inspirational 
books gives simple, 
usable answers to 
questions everyone 
asks about prayer. 
Dr. Allen’s messages 
attract thousands 
weekly to his Sun- 

day evening services. In this new book 

he discusses the why and how of 
prayer, and shows from his counsel- 
ing experience how God answers. $2.00 


GOD'S PSYCHIATRY 
CHARLES L. ALLEN 


For the ills of mind 
and soul, Dr. Allen — 
prescribes Scriptur- 
al remedies based 
on meditative, 
prayerful reading of 
The Twenty-third 
Psalm, The Ten 
Commandments, 
The Lord’s Prayer | 
and The Beatitudes. 
These remedies are 
precise and effective for specific spir- 


- itual ailments. Over 75,000 readers 


have turned to this richly rewarding 


book for help. | $2.00 


—| At your bookstore } 
FLEMING H__REVELL COMPANY, Publishers J 
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There is no more fitting Christmas gift you can give to your friends and 
colleagues—ministers, physicians, psychiatrists—than 


A Subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


. a ministers’ magazine which is equally valued by the minister, psychiatrist, and 
the physician. A gift subscription to PASTORAL Psycuorocy will be proof of the tre- 
mendous contribution which religion is making to the art and science of understanding 
human behavior, and helping human beings: of the important role of the minister in 
his joint work with the physician and with the psychiatrist in eliminating human misery.. 
You will be proud of your colleagues’ reactions, whether they be ministers. ep ectane, 
or psychiatrists, to the materials in the journal. 


Here is what next year’s subscription will bring to your aac 


Special issues—each one exploring profoundly the peeing aspects of the min- 

ister’s work ... 

THE MINISTER AND HIS COMMU NIT Y—guest edited by Dr. Joseph Fletcher, 
Professor of Christian Social Ethics. Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. Mass. A detailed analysis in a series of authoritative avtiedve ana- 
Ivzing the work of the minister and his relationship to other social agencies 
in the community, among them, the psychiatrist and the general physician. 


THE RURAL MINISTRY—guest edited by Olin T. Binkley, Professor of Christian 
Sociology and Ethics, Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake 
Forest, North Carolina. A series of articles analyzing the special problems 
faced by the minister in rural areas with their lack of psychiatric. medical, 
and other resources, and pointing the way in which this lack can be met. 


also—a special issue on 


THE AND PREMARITAL COUNSEL iING—guest edited by Dr. Paul 

E. Johnson, Professor of Psychology of Religion, Boston University School 

of Theology. An issue which will point up the special role of the minister 

in this important area and its —— to the physician, and other 
agencies of the community. 

Your Gift Subscription will include the nail Directory of PastoraL PsycHoLocy—a 


uniquely important reference volume which has been hailed as a most significant con- 
tribution to the work of the minister as well as the psychiatrist (it sells for $1.00 alone). 


ORDER BLANK 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Special Christmas Gift Rates 
Great Neck, New York 1 one-year subscription ...........$5.00 
Additional one-year subscriptions . .$3.00 

Please send PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGyY for (50¢ a vear additional for Canadian and 

one year to the following: Foreign subscriptions.) 

N: Your own subscription (new or re- 
se 60 newal) may be included at these special 
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